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senator says 


Western Canada 
got shafted in new 
constitutional deal 


Serve Herb Sparrow 
voted against putting 
the Charlottetown agreement 
before the people of Canada 
because he believes it is 
seriously flawed. He recently 
outlined his views on the ac- 
cord, and makes clear that he 
believes it is a poor deal for 
western Canadians. The fol- 


lowing is excerpted from his | 


remarks: ae i 


"_.. it’s time that someone takes 


"They gave Ontario an addi- 
tional 18 seats in the House of 
Commons, they gave Quebec 
an additional 18 seats in the 
House, and remember that 
Saskatchewan only has 14 
seats, 14 Members of Parlia- 
ment, and with one stroke of 
the pen they're giving an extra 
18 to each of those provinces." 


Il tell you what's happe 
blishmel! 
Quebec. 


lishment with the Liberal 
Party, the NDP Party, 





Stitutional changes. So it really 
is scare mongering to say to 
the people of the country oh, 
it’s frightening, you've got to do 
this or this country’s going to 
break up. | just don't believe 
that!” 


Out of all the provisions inthe 
new deal, Sparrow is par- 
ticularly concerned about the 
equirement that all future 


The estab- | | 


would mean that each of the 


changes to the constitution 
would require the unanimous 
approval of each and every 
province. 


"If that provision actually 
goes into the constitution, 
there would be no hope of 
having any constitutional 
changes in the future. And if 
by chance it did happen, it 


wee: Ae TEE 
~-- aera 





provinces could blackmail the 
federal government to give 
them compensation for having 
voted that way." 


Of the “Yes” side, Sparrow 
had this to say: 


"The leaders across this 
country have been saying, 
from each province, everyone 
gave a little, but | want to just 


| tell you that everybody didn't 
| give a little... It's terrible for 


the national government and 
_the national political parties to 
Say this is good for you if you 


the Conservative Party, 
the labour unions, the 
business community is 


a look at western Canada and 
says we have to have a better 
shake in Confederation than 


do, or ‘It’s bad if you don't’, and 
then not give you the informa- 


we're getting...” 


"| believe that Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, in fact, all 
of western Canada, would be 
shafted very badly with the 
proposals, if they go through, 
in this constitutional issue.... 
Ontario and Quebec got a lot 
in this proposal, and the 
western provinces gave a lot. 
Let me just tell you what they 
gave. They gave up an effec- 
tive, equal, and elected 
Senate. That's what they gave 
up that western Canadians 
have been after for a long 
time...." 


It is Senator Sparrow's view 
that Ontario and Quebec are 
the big winners in this deal - 
that the power base they have 
had since Confederation has 
been strengthened, not 
weakened, by its provisions. 


based in Ontario and 
Quebec, and it's good 
for Ontario and 
I'm sorry, 

but it’s time that some- 
one takes a look at western 
Canada and says we have to 
have a better shake in Con- 
federation than we're getting.” 


Senator Sparrow dismisses 
the prophets of doom who say 
Canada will be destroyed if the 
people of Canada reject this 
agreement. 


"| don’t believe that the 
country will break up just be- 
cause you vote no on this 
issue. Even the province of 
Quebec, even Bourassa, is not 
saying if you don’t vote yes 
we're going to separate. 
They’re not saying that at all. 
In fact, they're saying if it pas- 
ses, we're going to work for 
constitutional changes 
anyway and if it doesn't pass, 
we're going to work for con- 
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Sparrow says that once people understand what's in 





the Accord, he believes a NO vote will build across the 
country. 


tion. In fact, they’re not even 
going to bring out the legal 
texts on the issue until the day 
of the referendum. Like, do 
they really think that the people 
in western Canada are dumb, 
are stupid, and don’t know how 
to read text?” 


Sparrow says he plans to 
play an active role in the 
referendum campaign to con- 
vince Canadians to reject this 
deal. 


"lam going to try and in- 
fluence the vote, and how I’m 
going to do that is that | want 
to bring the facts as they exist 
to the people (and) then let 
them make up their own mind, 
let them decide." 


Sparrow added that once 
people understand what's in 
the Accord, he believes a NO 
vote will build across the 
country. 
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The Charlottetown Accord 


It's not a great deal for taxpayers 
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On October the 26th Canadians 
will be going to the polls. We're 
being asked to approve or reject an 
agreement that the Prime Minister 
andthe Premiers have struck which, 
according to some, is the last 
chance we have of holding Canada 
together. 


Some Canadians are suggesting 
that they might vote in favour of the 
package, simply because they’re 
fed up with hearing about it. These 
people wrongly think they can deal 
with the constitution in a way that 
some would deal with an old, sick 
and lame dog: Shoot it and put it out 
of its misery. Those who think such 
things had better wake up, because 
the truth is that if passed, the wran- 
gling will just be beginning, not en- 
ding. 


This is true because this proposed 
constitutional package would set in 
motion a whole string of long and 
complicated wranglings that the ac- 
cord agrees to, yet doesn’t define. 
There are also aspects of the accord 
which, if approved, would forever 
change the makeup of what this 
country is and how it works. 


A few, mostly Ottawa estab- 


lishment types and politicians with 
fat pensions, are claiming that the 
deal is a good deal for Canada. 
Thus far, most of them have tried to 
steer away from any real debate on 
what the proposal actually contains, 
preferring to suggest that the sky will 
fall if too many people vote no. 


From a taxpayer's perspective, 
this constitutional proposal could be 
a nightmare. For starters, it would 
establish a political system at the 
federal level that is unequal, unfair 
and unnecessarily costly. 


Under the terms of the proposed 
agreement, Quebec will receive an 
additional 18 seats in the House of 
Commons; so would Ontario. In ad- 
dition to that, and despite the fact 
that Quebec has a shrinking popula- 
tion base, the agreement guaran- 
tees that one out of every four 
Members of Parliament for all time 
would come from their province. 
Such a policy would guarantee to 
Quebec that they’ll always be the 


Tegiballinbl Gal alae Wiphien cn tn uperseeainentn 


25% factor in the House of Com- 
mons. 


This bit of political gamesmanship 
undermines one of the most basic 
principles of parliamentary 
democracy: Representation by 
population. In addition, fran- 
cophone Senators will be provided 
with what the agreement calls a 
double majority on matters affecting 
French language and culture. Ex- 
amples of this could include legisla- 
tion which affects such agencies as 
the CBC, the National Film Board, 
the arts, bilingual policy, multicul- 
turalism, etc. The way it would work 
is that in order for a bill of this nature 
to pass the Senate, it would be sub- 
ject to a double majority: One 
majority being that of the whole 
Senate, the second being that of a 
majority of the French Senators. 
Suppose, for example, that of the 62 
Senators, 50 of them voted one way 
on a proposed bill. If there were 
seven francophones in the Senate, 
four of them would have to vote with 





voting yes 
jury hing at ra 
with it. 


An analysis of the 


by Melvin H. Smith, QC 


the 50 in order for it to pass. If they 
didn’t, four francophone Senators 
could undo the votes of 50 non-fran- 
cophone Senators. According to 
Mel Smith, who was the senior con- 
stitutional advisor to four different 
B.C. governments over the years, "It 
is conceivable that four of the seven 
[francophone Senators] could con- 
trol the disposition by the Senate of 
any linguistic or cultural matter”. 


For taxpayers, such a system 
would likely make for more political 
wrangling instead of less, and also 
for a system that, in some cases at 
least, would be more expensive and 
less responsive to how the majority 
of Canadians want things done; 
such is not a characteristic of what 
most of us understand democracy 
to be. 


This vote is a serious matter. A 
constitution is not just another piece 
of legislation, like a farm bill or a 
labour law. A nation’s constitution 
is what that nation is. It is the docu- 
ment that defines and sets out the 
rule of law and how the courts are to 
interpret those laws. A constitution 
establishes guidelines, defines the 
role and power of government in our 
lives, and defines what our society 
is and how it works. 


In this issue of "The Taxpayer", we 
have reprinted the entire text of the 
accord. We have also printed 
several articles on the issue. We 
sincerely hope you'll carefully read 
through the material, and then give 
thought to how serious this is. If 
Canadians elect a bad government, 
there’s always another election four 
or five years down the road. If we 
vote yes to a flawed constitutional 
agreement that will be virtually im- 
possible to amend, we'll be married 
to it for life, as will our kids, and 
maybe even their kids. 


Charlottetown Accord 


From 1967 to 1987, Melvin H. Smith was the ranking advisor to four successive B.C. governments on the subjects of constitutional 
reform and related federal-provincial issues. During that time, he was primarily responsible for developing the province's constitution- 
al position for scores of federal-provincial meetings, including those which led to the agreement to patriate the Constitution in 1981. As 
a recognized national authority on these matters, his analysis of the proposed constitutional accord in the following series of articles un- 
doubtedly deserves careful consideration. 


() 26th will be a 
"momentous day” for 


will have within that Canada. 
Make no mistake. The choice 
is clear. An affirmative vote 


constitutional arrangements 
looking ahead from Canada’s 


guistic differences, then you 
cannot support the constitu- 


Canada, but not for the reason 
given by most of our government 
leaders. The deal is being pressed 
upon us on the grounds that a 
negative result will lead to the 
breakup of Canada through the 
departure of Quebec and that a 
positive result will renew the 
federation and bring an end to 
these protracted constitutional 
negotiations. In my view, neither 
of these consequences will result. 


The reason the referendum is 
so crucial is that the outcome 
will dictate what kind of a 
Canada we will have for per- 
haps the next 100 years and, in 
particular, what place western 
Canada and British Columbia 





will result in putting in place a 
federation forever dominated 
by central Canada - predicated 
on the proposition that our 
constitutional arrangements 
for the 21st century must be 
based on the dubious histori- 
cal view that Confederation 
was a partnership of two 
founding races - a proposition 
that is becoming less relevant 
to more and more Canadians. 
This is the one concept that has 
permeated the constitutional 
negotiations in all their 
various mianifestations over 
the past two years. 


Instead of designing new 


present to a potentially bright 
future, the whole exercise has 
seen the country’s political 
leadership looking backward 
to a dubious concept of 
federalism and an attempt to 
redress alleged historical 
grievances and might-have- 
beens. It boils down to a mat- 
ter of vision for the future. If 
you subscribe to the view, as I 
do, that this potentially great 


country can, united, meet the 


internal and international 
challenges of the 21st century 
as one nation, indivisible, 
sharing a diverse past with 
pride but facing a common fu- 
ture together uncluttered by 
factional, class, ethnic or lin- 


tional package called the Char- 
lottetown Accord. 





Melvin Smith - An affirmative vote will result in putting in place a 
federation forever dominated by central Canada. 
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What was the nature of the constitutional bargain 
ay? 


of 1867, and is it relevant tod 


perusal of the provisions of 

the BNA Act, 1867 (still our 
basic constitutional document but 
renamed the Constitution Act, 1867) 
gives little support to the theory that 
Confederation was based on a 
"partnership" between two founding 
races, two linguistic groups and two 
cultures - English and French - to 
whose welfare Confederation should 
be primarily dedicated. 


In fact there is strong historical 
support for the view that pre-1867 
Canada, which sought from 1840 
to 1866 to accommodate an equal 
partnership between two unequal 
linguistic groups, proved to be a 
miserable failure. Out of the ashes 
was to emerge the creation of a 
great "new nationality" which 
George Cartier described as "a 
diversity of races.” "In our own 
federation," Cartier declared, "we 
should have Catholic and Protes- 
tant, English, French, Irish and 
Scotch, and each by his own ef- 
forts and his success would in- 
crease the prosperity and glory of 
the new confederacy." 


That is why there is no ringing 
declaration in the BNA Act that 
Canada was to be a bilingual and 
bicultural nation. Only one sec- 
tion of 146 in the BNA Act even 
refers to language: section 133. It 
provides that French can be 
spoken in the Parliament of 
Canada or the Supreme Court and 
Federal Court of Canada and 
French can be spoken in the Legis- 
lature and Courts of Quebec. That 
was it, pure and simple - no right 
to deal with your federal govern- 
ment in the "official language of 
your choice." In fact, no such 
thing as “an official language” ex- 
isted, much less any ringing dec- 


laration that English and French 
were of equal status. All that was 
to come later with little constitu- 
tional basis for it. 


What Confederation was, above 
all else, as the preamble of the 
BNA Act states, is a union of 
provinces - first Upper and Lower 
Canada (which became Ontario 
and Quebec), Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick with provision 
for other colonies, such as British 
Columbia, to subsequently join. 
Each brought with them a unique 
blend of geographic, economic, 
historical, political, social, cul- 
tural, demographic and linguistic 
forces that go to make up their 
distinct identities. Language is 
only one of many such charac- 
teristics. 


If the concept of two founding 
peoples is of dubious historical 
validity and has little support in 
the original constitutional deal, as 
I suggest is the case, contem- 
porary realities in Canada dictate 
that it has even less relevancy 
today and is not a proper basis on 
which to renew our country’s 
Constitution for the 21st century. 


The fact is that today there are 12 


million Canadians of neither 
French nor English ethnic origin 
andthe trend is upward. Coupled 
with this is the fact that 93% of 
Canadians whose mother tongue 
is French reside in only two 
provinces - Quebec and New 
Brunswick. 


In 1980, the late highly-regarded 
Donald Smiley, in a sober look at 
Canada’s future, stated that "there 
is an adequate foundation for a 
renewed political community in 





The Fathers of Confederation working on the British North American Act which was passed in 1867. 





Canada only if Canadians 
return to Cartier’s vision of a 
political nationality not based on 
culture or ethnicity." He con- 
cluded that: "The formulation of 
the Canadian Confederation 
primarily or even exclusively in 
cultural/ethnic terms is inherent- 
ly divisive and in the long run 
destructive of Canada." 


The changing nature of the 
Canadian mosaic and its effect on 
the two founding peoples theory 
is well stated by other observers of 
Canadian federalism. As multi- 
culturalism gains strength (both 
by sheer dint of numbers and by 
constitutional enshrinement) it 
challenges, at least implicitly, the 
concept of the two founding "na- 
tions" and linguistic duality. 


Sally Weaver (1990) has noted 
that the notion of two founding 
peoples or nations is not only in- 
creasingly "intellectually hostile” 
to the emerging ethnic plurality of 
Canada, let alone to the "first na- 
tions”, but as well stands in the 
way of conceptualizing the 
Canadian society accurately and 
realistically as a first step toward 
rethinking our future. 


Alas, the Charlottetown Accord, 
on which you are called upon to 
vote, is based on the presupposi- 
tions on which the old Canada is 
based and ignores the realities of 
contemporary Canada and future 
directions. And yet, with ap- 
parently little question from the 
anglophone premiers, almost 
every constitutional proposal put 
forward was put to the less and 


less relevant litmus test of linguis- 
tic and cultural duality. As we 
shall see, it permeates the whole 
accord relegating other more 
legitimate considerations to the 
ash can. 


I am not unmindful of the rich- 
ness and diversity brought to the 
fabric of Canada through the 
French language and culture. Long 
May it continue, but it ought not to 
be the compelling factor upon 
which the design of our country’s 
constitution for the 21st century is 
based. A country based on a vision 
of constitutional equality of the 
provinces with regional fairness vs. 
one based on a concept of the con- 
stitutional equality of two founding 
peoples is the issue which the 
Canadian people are facing in this 
referendum. 





The Distinct-Society Clause for Quebec 


j he accord proposes that the 
courts shall, in future, inter- 
pret the Constitution, including the 
Charter of Rights, in a manner con- 
sistent with Quebec constituting 
within Canada a distinct society 
which includes a French-speaking 
majority, a unique culture and a civil 
law tradition. It goes on to give to the 
legislature and government of 
Quebec the power "to preserve and 
promote the distinct society of 


Quebec.” 


It is the height of naivety to sug- 
gest, as our political leaders have 
done, that the distinct-society 





Despite the fact its population is dec 
Canada, the Bourassa government was guaranteed that Quebec will 
hold at least 25% of the federal seats in the House of Commons. 


clause for Quebec would amount 
to nothing more than constitution- 
al recognition of the sociological 
fact that is Quebec. With a 
straight face, they attempt to per- 
suade Canadians that to constitu- 
tionalize this clause would only 
confirm what we already know - 
that French language and culture 
are the prominent social forces in 
Quebec, and that Quebec has its 
own legal system, the civil code. 
But in fact, the implications of 
entrenching this concept are of far 
greater significance. 


The distinct-society clause is 








& 


lining in relation to the rest of 


said to be necessary to protect the 
French language, culture and 
Quebec legal systems. In fact, 
these are already protected by Sec- 
tions 92(13), 93, 94, 133 of the Con- 
stitution Act, 1867, and Sections 
16 to 23 and 59 of the Constitution 
Act, 1982. Moreover, recent 
demographic studies show that 
the French language is far from 
being under siege in Quebec and 
is expected to continue strong into 
the foreseeable future. In fact, as 
the late great literary scholar 
Northrop Frye said, "The lan- 
guage and culture of French 
Canada is in flourishing shape" 
and is "in no danger except when 
politicians refuse to leave it 
alone”. 


What then is the real agenda be- 
hind the drive to include the 
words "distinct society" in the 
Constitution? This much we 
know: It would, through judicial 
decisions, diminish the individual 
Charter rights of Quebecers in 
favour of enhancing Quebec’s col- 
lective rights as a distinct society. 
English-speaking Quebecers 
would be particularly vulnerable. 
Admittedly, that is a matter for 
English-speaking Quebecers. 


Of concern to all Canadians is 
the fact that the clause will 
probably be used by aggressive 
Quebec governments, not as a 
shield, but as a sword, to carve out 
legislative jurisdiction for Quebec 
not otherwise available to other 
provinces.’ For example, one can 





envisage Quebec establishing its 
own radio and television commis- 
sion, thumbing its nose at the 
CRTC and justifying the move as 
being necessary in furtherance of 
its distinct society. Or, it might 
seek to supplant national cultural 
institutions in Quebec or enhance 
its international presence abroad - 
both upon the argument that this 
is necessary to enhance Quebec’s 
distinct society status. If that be 
the result, then we will discover 
that we have given special status 
to Quebec. 


A cause for greater foreboding 
among Canadiansis the effect that 
such a clause would have on the 
federal government. What would 
be the effect on federal policy- 
making if the concept of "two 
societies” is enshrined in the Con- 
stitution? The federal govern- 
ment will be inclined to view 
Canada, not as a number of 
regions with legitimate aspira- 
tions and needs, but rather as a 
country of "two societies". 


In future, a monetary policy set 
by the Bank of Canada can be ex- 
pected to be geared to the best 
interests of the "two societies"; an 
economic policy for the country 
based on similar considerations; 
an international policy forCanada 
giving equal credence to the "two 
societies"; appointments to 
federal boards and commissions 
based on equal representation 
from the "two societies"; federal 
largesse in the form of regional 


development programs and 
procurement policies meted out 
on the basis of "two societies." 
And so on. Some say this happens 
now. To give it constitutional 
sanction would be the death knell 
to regional balance and entitle- 
ment in this country. 


It is not without significance 
that Claude Morin, former con- 
stitutional adviser to both 
Premiers Bourassa and Levesque 
is reported to have said that the 
most significant provision of the 
accord for Quebec is the distinct- 
society clause. 


What is particularly galling is 
that this degree of special status 
for Quebec is accompanied by a 
greater role for Quebec in the 
central institutions of the country 
such as the Supreme Court, the 
Senate and the House of Com- 
mons. It seems to me that if more 
powers are to be given to Quebec 
than the other provinces, as I sug- 
gest the distinct-society clause 
does, then the balancing factor 
should be less power for Quebec 
in Ottawa. Unfortunately, as will 
be shown, this accord would give 
more power to the government of 
Quebec in Quebec City and more 
power for Quebec in Ottawa. 





'To my readers who are constitutional 
lawyers, I would submit that the non deroga- 
tion aged to be attached to the distinct- 
society clause will not prevent this from 
happening. The courts will merely “read- 
down" federal laws fo make them inapplicable 
to Quebec. 





Senate Reform 


| / irtually every federation in 

the world has an upper house 
or Senate-like body. This is because 
there is a recognition that the will of 
the people, as reflected by repre- 
sentation by population in the lower 
house, should be counterbalanced by 
the regional interests of the country 
represented in the upper house. To 
work effectively the Senate must be 
constituted in such a way that it truly 
reflects the provincial interests in na- 
tional law-making and that it be 
removed from the _ central 
government's manipulation or con- 
trol. 


Obviously, the existing Senate 
does not fulfil this role, nor can it, 
and it should be replaced. 
Federally-appointed ‘til age 75 
with the distribution of seats 
favouring central Canada (24 for 
Quebec, 24 for Ontario and 6 for 
B.C.) it merely confirms the power 
bases of central Canada rather 
than acting as a counterbalance to 
them. But when western 
Canadians say their No. 1 priority 
is Senate reform, they are not 
referring to just any kind of Senate 
reform. They mean the kind that 
will transform that moribund in- 
stitution into one that effectively 
brings to bear the interests of their 
regions (or provinces) in law- 
making at the national level. 


These regional or provincial in- 
terests are the sum total of the 
geographic, economic, historical, 
political, social, cultural and lin- 
guistic forces that make up each of 
the regional or provincial com- 
munities of Canada. Each 
province has its own particular 
mix of such forces different from 
every other, and this regional 
mosaic is the beauty that is 
Canada. A properly constituted 
Senate would be the means to 
bring to bear all of these facets of 
Canadian life in national law- 
making. 


Alas, if we accept the proposed 
Senate model set out intheaccord, 
we will blow a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to make the Senate 
the kind of institution envisaged 
above. The proposed Senate is a 
cruel hoax. For those who sup- 
port a Triple E model - Equal, 
Elected and Effective -itis none of 
the three. True, there are to be six 
Senators from each province and 
‘one from each territory, but to 
these are to be added four to six 
special Senators drawn from the 
aboriginal leadership. 


Electing Senators by popular 
election is only optional in the 
hands of the Premiers. They can, 
if they wish, appoint them instead 
and fly their appointments 
through their legislatures in 
which they have compliant 
majorities. Quebec has already 
indicated that it will do this. 
Other provinces can be expected 
to follow suit because the power 
of Premiers to appoint their 
province’s Senators will prove ir- 
resistible. It will also be the means 
by which those Premiers who 
have an infatuation with "gender 
equity" can achieve this objective: 
Appoint three women and three 
men. Substitute provincial 
patronage appointments for 
federal ones. So much for an 
elected Senate! 


It is with respect to the third E - 
Effective - that this proposed 
Senate is most lacking of all. This 
proposal would have Senators 
elected, if they are elected at all, at 
the same time as members of the 
House of Commons. The result 
would be that the federal political 
parties would so dominate the 


electoral process to the Senate that 
the interests of the regions from 
which those Senators come would 
take second place to partisan in- 
terests. 


We can counteract that tenden- 
cy by electing our Senators at the 
same time we go to the polls to 
elect our provincial governments. 
While it would be true that 
provincial Senate elections would 
also be influenced by party 
politics, it certainly would be 
preferable to permit the diversity 
of provincial party politics to in- 
fluence Senate elections rather 
than allow the process to fall into 
the maw of the federal political 
party machine. 


Even more detrimental to the 
concept of a regionally sensitive 
Senate is the requirement that 
"Canada’s linguistic duality" must 
be taken into account in any bill 
that comes before the Senate 
having to do with French lan- 
guage and culture. Here, for the 
first time in our country’s history, 
the linguistic duality theory has 
crept into the operation of the 
Canadian Senate. In order to pass 
the Senate, a bill dealing with the 
French language and culture must 
pass a double majority; more than 
half of all the Senators and also 
more than half of all the fran- 
cophone Senators. Inasmuch as 
the subject of "culture" can be in- 
terpreted to embracea wide range 
of government action, this is an 
enormously powerful level for 
francophone Canada. 


Marcel Masse once said that cul- 
ture includes "anything touched 
by the human intellect." Suppose 
there is a total of seven fran- 
cophone Senators, five from 
Quebec and two from New 
Brunswick. It is conceivable that 
four of the seven could control the 
disposition of any linguistic or 
cultural matter. Examples could 
include legislation to do with the 
CBC, the National Film Board, the 
arts, changes in federal laws in 
relation to bilingualism, and mul- 
ticulturalism. The action of Par- 
liament on all these matters, and 
more, could be at the mercy of 
only seven francophone Senators. 


British Columbia 





How many more safety nets must 
Canadians be called upon to pro- 
vide for the French language and 
culture? The Constitution is al- 
ready replete with ample protection 
which, together with federal bilin- 
gual policies, has produced anever- 
stronger language and culture in 
Quebec that, as is stated above, is 
expected to continue well into the 
21st century. Now, the distinct 
society clause and a new Senate 
based on linguistic duality. 
Where will it end? 


If Senate elections tied to federal 
elections, aboriginal seats, 
double-majority requirements 
based on language, and notions of 
"gender equity" are not sufficient 
to totally thwart efforts to make 
the Senate a house espousing 
regional interests (the reason for 
the Senate in the first place), then 
surely the anaemic voting power 
to be given to this new Senate 
delivers the final coup de grace. 
With two exceptions, if the Senate 
votes down a Commons bill, then 
this proposal would require that a 
joint session of the two houses be 
convened to vote again on the 
measure. 


Inasmuch as the Commons is 
proposed to be expanded to 337 
seats and the Senate will be com- 
pressed to 66 or 68 members, is 
there any serious question as to 
what the result of such a vote in 
most cases would be? Senators 
will make up only 16.5% of the 
joint session: A ratio of five to one. 


The Triple "E" Senate - It didn’t happen. 


By way of contrast, the Australian 
constitution, from which the joint 
session is copied, requires a 2:1 
ratio and Senators constitute 33% 
of any joint session. 


A study has been done which 
shows, using the percentage of 
seats held by the eight majority 
governments elected to Ottawa 
since 1949 and extrapolating from 
those figures, (assuming a 337- 
member House of Commons and 
a 62-member Senate), that at no 
time could 60% of the Senators 
opposed to legislation have 
defeated the majority government 
ina joint sitting of the two Houses. 


The Senate’s vote would be 
strong only when a government is 
in the minority - an extraordinary 
turn of events. To make matters 
worse, the Commons will grow in 
numbers over the years and the 
Commons/Senate ratio will in- 
crease, rendering the Senate less 
and less effective in joint sessions. 


With the party in power likely to 
have substantial representation in 
the Senate, and with the regional 
interest thwarted by the diverse 
special interests to be represented 
inthe Senate referred to above, the 
prospect of any concerted success 
at curtailing the actions of a 
government dominated by the 
population base of central Canada 
would seem extremely remote. 


The irony is that we now have 
an undemocratically appointed 


Harcourt squanders 
a golden opportunity 


irst, the Harcourt govern- 

ment was never ideologically 
committed to Senate reform. The con- 
ventional "wisdom" of the NDP of 
abolishing the Senate got in the way. 
Harcourt's government had no clear 
position on the subject. One day it 
was musing on abolition; the next it 
was a five-region Senate; still the next 
day it was a Senate comprised of 
MLAs and then, when the results of 
certain public opinion polls were 
known, it became a kind of Triple E 
supporter. In the end, B.C. got vir- 
tually nothing to address our long- 
standing need but, as will be seen 
when we deal with House of Com- 
mons reform, we practically sold our 
birthright to get it. 


Secondly, the Harcourt govern- 
ment, and the Getty government 
for that matter, simply did not 
know how to negotiate. They con- 
ceded at the outset Quebec’s 


demands of a distinct society, 
three judges on the Supreme 
Court, Quebec’s demand for una- 
nimity on future changes to the 
Senate, the Supreme Court and 
the House of Commons and in- 
herent aboriginal self-govern- 
ment. Having done that, they had 
no bargaining power left neces- 
sary to fend off central Canada’s 
opposition to a decent Senate. 
Premier Bourassa was allowed to 
come back to the table, after all the 
other Premiers had shown their 
bottom lines, and pick over the 
Senate proposal as the other ac- 
commodating Premiers sat pas- 
sively by. 


Thus, the West is in danger of 
never realizing its "elusive dream" 
of having some clout at the centre 
of the country. Instead of a hefty 
hickory bat to clout the ball, we 
have been given a wet noodle. 


Senate which has an absolute veto 
over all federal legislation. At a 
time when it is proposed to 
legitimize the Senate by making it 
an elected body, it is to lose its 
absolute veto and be defanged of 
any real bite. Even the Toronto 
Star, hardly a bastion of Western 
Canada’s interests, described the 
new Senate as "bizarre" and ques- 
tioned whether “the accompany- 
ing debasement of one person, 
one vote," was "a price that 
Canadians are prepared to pay to 
keep the country together." 


At the time of patriation of the 
Constitution in 1982, I suggested 
that badly needed reform to the 
national institutions was still the 
West's priority: 


"The deep-seated alienation that 
exists in the west towards the 
federal government - any federal 
government - because of the lack 
of meaningful regional input in 
national decision-making is 
symptomatic of outmoded and 
unfair existing constitutional ar- 
rangements. Only a major restruc- 
turing of our central institutions 
such as the Senate, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, increased 
regional representation on major 
federal boards and commissions 
to provide regions such as B.C. a 
stronger voice in national 
decision-making, will quench 
fires of alienation and regional 
discontent. These matters cry out 
for attention." The Accord simply 
does not meet this need. 


a 


Harcourt: Missed opportunity 









The House of Commons 


Re of the House of Com- 
mons was never intended to 


be part of the current constitutional 
reform process. In fact the definitive 
federal proposals entitled "Shaping 
Canada’s Future Together,” issued 
late last year, states: "While the 
reform of the House of Commons is 
important, it is not primarily a matter 
for federal-provincial deliberations on 
amendments to the Constitution.” 


The document goes on to state 
that the Government of Canada 
would, in the near future, address 
the question of Commons reform 
with all parties represented in the 
House. 


With no attention having been 
given to the subject by the various 
task forces, citizens forums, or at 
the six "public" meetings held 
throughout the country some 
months back, all of a sudden, be- 
hind closed doors, the First Mini- 
sters began their tinkering. As 
one academic put it, they traded 
Commons seats like jelly beans. It 
would have been safer for the 
country if they had played a good 
game of Monopoly. 


Of all the fundamental prin- 
ciples in a democratic society, 
none is more important than the 
principle of representation by 
population. In Canada this prin- 
ciple is and always has been the 
basis for the distribution of seats 
in the House of Commons. 
Moreover, the courts have found 
the principle to be implicit in the 
words of Section 3 of the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
Madam Justice McLachlin, then 
chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of B.C., in the case of Dixon vs. 
A.G. (B.C.) in 1989, stated this 
about the principle: 


"The concept of representation 
by population is one of the most 
fundamental democratic guaran- 


Redistribution of 


af MPs 
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House of Commons seats by province under 





tees. And the notion of equality of 
voting power is fundamental to 
representation by population. 
Canadian society rests in large 
part on the traditional liberal ideal 
of equal respect for the dignity 
and worth of each individual. The 
correlative of liberty is the as- 
surancethat each citizen is equally 
entitled to participate in the 
democratic process and that each 
citizen carries an equal voice in 
that process." 


True, in Canada there are some 
minor deviations and anomalies 
to accommodate the smallest 
provinces and sparse rural 
ridings, but the cardinal principle 
remains. It is a principle adhered 
to by democratic governments 


The Supreme Court 


| he accord would establish the 
Supreme Court under the 
Constitution rather than merely 
under federal law, which is presently 
the case. This is a positive step and 
one which most provinces have called 
for since the Victoria Charter of 1971. 


The Court comprises nine mem- 
bers. The normal practice in 
criminal and civil cases is for five 
judges to sit ona case. In constitu- 
tional cases, seven or nine judges 
is the usual number. Because 
there are appeals to the Supreme 
Court from Quebec's civil law sys- 
tem, federal law up to now has 
provided that three of the nine 
judges should be from the Bar of 
Quebec. The Act does not specifi- 
cally provide for representation 
from other provinces but until 
very recently the unbroken prac- 
tice was for three judges to come 








from the Bar of Ontario, two 
judges from Western Canada, and 
one judge from the Atlantic 
region. 


Unfortunately, since British 
Columbia’s entry into Confedera- 
tion, there have been many years 
in which there has been no judge 
on the Court from this province. 
It is advisable to have judges 
drawn from each of the regions of 
Canada so that, as one leading 
scholar has said, "members of the 
Court are in a position to inform 
and educate one another on essen- 
tial facts and background from 
their respective parts of Canada." 
The rationale for having three 
judges on the Court from Quebec 
has been that there should be suf- 
ficient judges on the Court versed 
in the Quebec civil code to handle 
any civil code appeals. It is now 
proposed to put this requirement 
in the Constitution. 


In my view the continual 
decrease in recent years of appeals 
to the Court in civil code cases 
makes the three judge from 
Quebec requirement close to an 
anachronism. In the last three 
years for which statistics are avail- 
able (1986-1989) the Court heard a 
total of 304 appeals. Only 11 of 
these involved the Quebec civil 
code. During the same period, 
there were a total of 1295 applica- 
tions for leave to appeal. Only 33 
involved the Quebec civil code, 
and of these only 4 applications 
were granted. 
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throughout the free world. Under 
present federal law, the distribu- 
tion of Commons seats among 
provinces is adjusted by an inde- 
pendent Electoral Commission 
after every 10 years to reflect the 
latest census figures. Fair enough. 
This is as it should be. At present 
Quebec has 75 seats and British 
Columbia has 32. In the ordinary 
course of events redistribution 
would again take place in 1994. 


Enter the meddling First Mini- 
sters. What they are now propos- 
ing is to give to each of Quebec 
and Ontario 18 more Commons 


» seats (with B.C. getting four and 


Alberta two) and, in addition, a 
constitutional guarantee that 
Quebec will forever have 25% of 


of Canada 


This relative insignificance of 
civil code cases in the work of the 
Court does not warrant having 
three judges on the Court from 
Quebec entrenched in the Con- 
stitution. Particularly is this so be- 
cause the changes to the 
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the Commons seats. This, despite 
the fact that demographers tell us 
that Quebec’s population is in free 
fall and will likely continue to be 
for many years. In 1941 it was 
29%; in 1971 it was 27%; in 1995 it 
will drop below 25% and by 2011, 
the last date projections are made, 
it will be 23.5%. With this dollop 
of 18 seats, as the above map 
shows, Quebec would get a whop- 
ping 27.6% of the Commons seats; 
B.C. would get 10.7% - a smaller 
percentage than before. Ap- 
parently, as an after-thought, 
Premier Harcourt has secured a 
redistribution of seats to take 
place after 1996 census figures are 
in, but the two additional seats for 
B.C. expected from this will not be 
in place until the third next federal 


amending formula, which will be 
addressed, would never allow it 
to be changed in future without 
Quebec’s concurrence. It would 
be preferable, in my view, that the 
membership of the Supreme 
Court of Canada should be in- 


election - probably in 2001. 


The result is that Quebec voters 
will elect more members than they 
should be entitled to and the rest 
of us will elect fewer. This is par- 
ticularly galling for B.C., which is 
growing at twice the rate of the 
national average. Here again, the 
25% floor for Quebec was sold by 
Premier Bourassa to the other 
compliant Premiers on the 
grounds that this was necessary to 
reflect the "linguistic partnership" 
of the country. It amounts to a 
form of "special status for Quebec” 
as Premier Wells admitted recent- 
ly, and it would sacrifice the most 
important principle of democratic 
government - representation by 
population. It took 125 years to 
reach the point where the seats in 
the Commons from the combined 
four western provinces exceeded 
those of Quebec. Now this is to be 
frittered away. 


The big lie, of course, is that 
those proposals now give us rep 
by pop. The opposite is in fact the 
case. Obviously to give a large 
province like Quebec a floor of 
seats with its diminishing popula- 
tion is anathema to the whole con- 
cept of rep by pop. 


British Columbia would be bet- 
ter served by the existing method 
of distributing seats. Under 
present federal distribution rules, 
it will get several more Members 
of Parliament when redistribution 
next takes place in 1994, anyway, 
with an unhindered opportunity 
to grow further in the future. 
Whereas, under existing rules, 
Quebec would have been entitled 
to no increase beyond its present 
75 seats. Is it any wonder that 
Premier Bourassa’s closest politi- 
cal confidant is quoted as saying 
of this aspect of the deal that from 
a Quebec perspective, "this is the 
opportunity of a lifetime?" 


creased to ten. The make-up of 
the Court at all times should then 
be represented by appointments 
drawn from all five regions of 
Canada: the Atlantic region, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
region and British Columbia. 





Changing the Amending 


Formula 


I: 1981, after 50 years of federal- 
provincial meetings, the federal 
government and the requisite number 
of provinces agreed on a formula by 
which the Constitution would be 
amended in the future without resort 
to Great Britain. Given the diversity 
that is Canada, we came up with a 
remarkably good amending formula. 


Under it, almost all amend- 
ments to our Constitution can be 
made if the federal government 
and any seven provincial govern- 
ments (comprising at least 50% of 
the Canadian population) agree. 
Moreover, if any province's rights 
and interests would be adversely 
affected, any province can "opt 
out” of suchan amendment, if it so 
wishes. In that event, the amend- 
ment would not apply in that 
province - no vetoes, no require- 
ment for Quebec’s approval for 
amendments necessary, and no 





possibility of provinces ganging 
up to take away another 
province's interests. A beautiful 
formula! 


Now it is proposed to undo the 
1981 amending formula and, on 
Quebec's insistence, require that 
in the future no fundamental 
changes can be made to the 
Senate, the House of Commons or 
the Supreme Court of Canada 
without the approval of all 
provinces and the federal govern- 
ment. The effect is that, not only 
has the provision of the accord, as 
outlined above, locked into these 
institutions a central Canadian 
bias, we have in effect thrown 
away the key to ever changing 
them in the future. 


At some time in the not too dis- 
tant future, when the population 
of B.C. exceeds that of Quebec - as 


surely it will - or when issues 
emerge relating to a second lan- 
guage other than French - as sure- 
ly they will - or cases arising from 
the Quebec civil code to the 
Supreme Court of Canada are vir- 
tually none - as surely they will be 
- or when the new Senate has 
proven to be a disaster - as clearly 
it might - the fact is that none of 
these matters could be rectified if 
Quebec does not agree. But why 
would Quebec agree? 


No federation in the world that 
I am aware of requires all the 
partners to agree before basic 
changes can be made to their 
Constitutions. A constitution 
must, of all things, be flexible to 
meet future needs. Canada’s ex- 
isting amending formula meets 
that test and should not be 
tampered with. 









Other Elements of the Accord 


pace does not permit, nor is it 

necessary for the purpose of 
this paper, to address in any detail the 
other elements of the accord. 


In a word, on the subject of 
power-shifting, there has been a 
shift from the federal govern- 


ment to the provinces on the sub- 
ject of labour market training. 
Provinces have also been given 
greater control over some aspects 
of culture. 


In a sleight of hand worthy of 
Houdini, the federal govern- 


ment is proposing to give to the 
provinces that which they already 
have, namely jurisdiction over 
forestry, mining, tourism, hous- 
ing, recreation, municipal and 
urban affairs. 


As far as the social charter is 
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concerned, it can do no appreci- 
able harm because it is unenforce- 
able in the courts. Whether it will 
do any good is more dependent 
on the fiscal ability of govern- 
ments to afford to pay for the 
shopping list of subjects listed 
therein than on the lofty language 


of its provisions. 


Tosum up, while there are some 
proposals for change that are 
desirable, they do not begin to out- 
weigh the undesirable effects that 
the agreement would have on the 
Canadian federation. 





What is best for Canada? 


indicated that it will not at- 
tempt to explain the ingredients of the 
accord to the Canadian public, but 
rather will attempt to sell it on the 
basis of patriotism and "What's good 
for Canada." The Prime Minister has 
already dubbed those who are opposed 
to this deal as being "the enemies of 
Canada." I reject such an approach 
and I hope you do. Be a friend of 
Canada by voting NO and encourage 
your neighbour to be too. 


} he Yes campaign has already 


The Yes campaign will play on 
those who wish to put this matter 
behind them. The fact is, of 
course, that if this accord is ap- 
proved, it will setin motion no less 
than 34 sets of separate federal- 
provincial (and in some cases, 
aboriginal) negotiations that can 


by Lorne Gunter - Guest analyst 


Plenty has already been written 
and said about what the August 
28 constitutional deal means for 
westerners, for women, for native 
people, for business, for 
Quebecers, and for scores of 
other interest groups. But what 
does it mean for taxpayers? 

The impact is much greater 
than the $100 million Ottawa will 
spend to administer the October 
26 national referendum. It also 
goes well beyond the additional 
$3 million to $10 million the 
federal government will spend in- 
directly, encouraging Canadians 
to vote "Yes." In fact, the price 
tag could reach several billions 
of dollars each year. Why? Be- 
cause our new constitution would 
seem to entrench expensive so- 
cial programs for all Canadians, 
whether they need them or not. 

To make matters worse, the 
amending formula agreed to at 
Charlottetown makes it neces- 
sary for Ottawa and all provinces 
to agree to most future constitu- 
tional changes, something most 
experts believe will be impos- 
sible. So, even if the cost of our 
social safety net rises faster than 
our willingness to pay for it, future 
governments may have little 
choice but to keep raising our 
taxes. Conceivably, unelected 
judges could rule that cutting en- 
titlements is unconstitutional. 


impact of social charter 

In essence the social charter 
establishes as a basis for the na- 
tion free health care, welfare, un- 
employment insurance, and 
“reasonable access to housing, 
food, and other basic neces- 


continue for years to come. That 
is hardly putting this matter be- 
hind them. 


Moreover, in the resolution 
passed by the Quebec Liberal 
party supporting the accord and 
in numerous statements made hy 
Premier Bourassa, itisabundantly 
clear that in Quebec the passage of 
this deal is to be regarded merely 
as a stepping-stone for future 
negotiations to obtain still more 
powers for Quebec. Speaking in 
the Quebec National Assembly on 
September 9, Premier Bourassa 
said, in effect, according to one 
Quebec columnist, "The rest of the 
country may believe that the 
referendum ends theconstitution- 
al debate. In Quebec, the question 
merely opens the door to future 


talks." 


No, if this accord passes there 
will be more, not less time and 
effort spent on the constitutional 
agenda. The aboriginal issues 
alone will take 10 years of meet- 
ings, at least. Don’t be misled by 
thinking a Yes vote will put this 
matter behind us. Westerners 
could do themselves and their 
country a big favour in voting 
down this accord. 


If the accord received a 
favourable vote in, say, all other 
provinces than B.C., or all other 
provinces but B.C. and Alberta, 
much, but not all, of the package 
could still go forward. The three 
Judges for Quebec and unanimity 
for future constitutional amend- 


ments could not go ahead for 
those are matters requiring all 
province support. Thus, we 
would be saved from being locked 
into a Constitution that in respect 
of the Court, the Senate and the 
Commons would be virtually im- 
possible to change in future. 


If, on the other hand, the federal 
or Quebec governments decided 
not to proceed with an ab- 
breviated package, then a proper- 
ly established constituent 
assembly may be the answer: A 
specially elected group ofeminent 
people mandated to develop, over 
a three year period, a new Con- 
stitution for contemporary 
Canada. To remove the political 
expediency from the exercise, 
none of those people would be 


If you intend to vote YES 


Keep one eye on your wallet! 


The proposed constitution, if passed, could eventually cost tax- 
payers billions in additional social programs. 


sities” regardless of how much 
this costs the public purse. It 
also protects the right of unions to 
force workers to join. And it com- 
mits all governments in the 
country to protect, preserve, and 
sustain the integrity of the en- 
vironment. 

The charter is not even called a 
charter any more. It is part of the 
"social and economic union" 
provisions of the agreement. 
That means it is supposed to be 
a warm, fuzzy, feel good principle 
that has no teeth. 

According to the Charlottetown 
agreement, the charter is not jus- 
ticiable, meaning Canadians can- 
not go to court and insist, for 
example, they be paid welfare or 
UI benefits despite government 
eligibility rules. 

University of Calgary political 
scientist Rainer Knopff, an expert 
on the Supreme Court's rulings 
on the existing Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms, says it is possible 
that the courts will not refer to the 
social charter in their rulings. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Knopff warns 
"Judges are ingenious. They will 
find a way to use any provision 
added to the constitution.” 

Other experts worry the social 
charter will be interpreted by the 
courts as a promise of a guaran- 
teed annual income, whether a 
person chooses to work or not. 
Still others think it confirms for all 
time the idea that governments 
can solve every social ill merely 
by throwing money at it. 

But the biggest fear about the 
social charter has to be its poten- 
tial cost. Vancouver's Fraser In- 
stitute estimates that 48.5% of 
the $271.3 billion spent by 
federal, provincial, and municipal 
governments each year is spent 


on education, health care, hous- 
ing, welfare, and unemployment 
insurance. Indeed, provincial 
governments collectively spend 
$61.3 billion on social programs, 
while Ottawa lays out $60.6 bil- 
lion. Of this, 70% goes to middle 
and upper income Canadians. 
As our population grows older, 
pensions and health care costs 
could rise to over $170 billion by 
the turn of the century, and as 
high as $200 billion by the year 
2010, without any proof that the 
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lot of the disadvantaged is im- 
proved at all. 


Other considerations 

There are other problems with 
the proposed constitutional deal. 
It would force the federal govern- 
ment and the richer provinces to 
pump more billions into economi- 
cally depressed regions of the 
country, even if there is no hope 
of those regions ever becoming 
self-sufficient. And it would 


ial 


entitled to run for public office for 
ten years. 


The final option would be for 
this whole issue to be put on hold 
until after elections in Ottawa, Al- 
berta and Quebec. So much of this 
whole thing is motivated by the 
general political agendas of a few 
political leaders. Elections would 
clear the air. 


In the meantime, Quebec is not 
likely to go anywhere. The good 
sense of the people of Quebec, 
rather than the outcry of that 
province's politically motivated 
elite, would prevent it. A united 
Canada would still offer the best 
prospect for us all - Quebec in- 
cluded. 


preserve the power of the federal 
cabinet to decide where impor- 
tant industries should locate 
without regard for efficiency, 
market forces, or fairness. 


Worse still, it would enshrine 
these flaws forever. Canadians 
must take a long look at what they 
are voting for when they have the 
chance to express their opinion 
on this, the most fundamental 
change to the fabric of our 
country since Confederation. 
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Questions that must be answered 


Despite the fact that many of 
the nation’s federal Members 
of Parliament are publicly sup- 
porting the proposed constitu- 
tional accord, questions are 
being asked. "The Taxpayer" 
recently obtained a written 
copy of a document in which 
the vagueness of some of the 
content of the proposed ac- 
cord is being questioned. 
Here is what at least some 
MPs are asking about this 
deal. 


Please note that although we 
have only listed a few of these 
questions, the actual docu- 
ment lists 47 unanswered 
questions about the accord. 


Canada Clause 
The Canada Clause would 
guide the courts in their future 
interpretation of the entire 
Constitution, including the 
Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. The following is 
excerpted from the text of the 
agreement. 
The Constitution Act, 
1867 is amended by ad- 
ding...the following section: 
2(1) The Constitution 
of Canada, including the 
Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms, shall be inter- 
preted in a manner consis- 
tent with the following 
fundamental charac- 
teristics... 
1(¢c) Quebec con- 
stitutes within Canada a dis- 
tinct society, which includes 
a French speaking majority, 
a unique culture, and a civil 
law tradition. 

1(d) Canadians and 
their governments are com- 
mitted to the vitality and 
development of official lan- 
guage minority communities 
throughout Canada. 

1(e) Canadians are 
committed to racial and eth- 
nic equality.... 


MP’s question: Does the civil 
code, which also applies to 
those of all ancestries in 
Quebec, make all people (in 
Quebec) members of the dis- 
tinct society [or just French 
Quebecers]? 


‘MP’s question: Who will 
decide on membership 
qualification in the distinct 
society? Furthermore, once 
the person is certified, will 
designation be portable 
throughout Canada? 


MP’s question: Will this not 
undermine individual and 
minority rights in Quebec? 
Will this not make Quebecers 
fromother cultures outsiders in 


their own province? 


MP’s question: Does the 
word "distinct" mean, as it 
does in the dictionary, 
"separate from"? 


MP’s question: Which of the 
many cultures are actually not 
"unique", and where? Are the 
Greeks and Italians in 
Montreal distinct from the 
Greeks and Italians in Toron- 
to? 


MP’s question: Does this cre- 
ate a hierarchy of group rights 
with some Cultures entitled to 
more than others? 


MP’s question: How can you 
suggest equality when one 
specific social and language 
group is distinct? 


Francophones 

14. The originator of a bill 
should be responsible for 
designating whether it 
materially affects French lan- 
guage or French culture. 
Each designation should be 
subject to appeal to the 
Speaker of the Senate under 
rules to be established by the 
Senate. These rules should 
be designed to provide ade- 
quate protection to fran- 
cophones. 

On entering the 
Senate, Senators should be 
required to declare whether 
they are francophones for 
the purpose of the double 
majority voting rule. Any 
process for challenging 
these declarations should be 
left to the rules of the Senate. 


MP’s question: Who decides 
what is "adequate protection” 
for francophones? 


MP’s question: Must one be 
born a francophone in order to 
be one? 


MP’s question: 
Who decides what is ade- 
quate protection for 
francophones? 





MP’s question: What if the 
Speaker of the Senate is one 
who is sponsored by a 
separatist provincial govern- 
ment? 








Supreme Court society?” 
17. The Supreme Court 
should be entrenched in the ae = 
Constitution as the general | Aboriginal 
court of appeal for Canada. 


MP’s question: What is ac- 
tually inferred by the word 
"general"? Does it imply ex- 
emptions? Does it mean no 
interference over Quebec's 
exclusive jurisdiction in mat- 
ters affecting "distinct 


voiced his concerns about the Charlottetown Ac- 
cord. Mills stated in the House of Commons on 
September 17th: 

"| can tell you right now, and | have talked to some 
of the best constitutional lawyers in this country 
including the former Prime Minister, this document 


41. The Constitution should 
be amended to recognize 
that the aboriginal peoples of 
Canada have the inherent 
right of self-government 
within Canada.... The legisia- 
tive bodies of Aboriginal 
peoples should have access 
to Section 33 of the Constitu- 


tion Act, 1982 (the not- 
withstanding clause) under 
conditions that are similar to 
those applying to Parliament 
and the provincial legisla- 
tures...” 


MP’s question: What condi- 
tions...are there for specifically 
inserting Section 33 (the not- 
withstanding clause) into the 
inherent right of self-govern- 
ment? 


(the Charlottetown Accord) is full of ambiguities. It 
is full of contradictions.” 

"There are going to be a lot of Canadians who vote 
against this package in every province of this 
country.... We should stop calling them anti- 


Canadian...or saying they are going to be respon- 
sible for the break-up of Canada.” 


Financial Statement 


Canadian Taxpayers Federation, year ending June 30, 1992 
Revenue from all provinces - The annual audit is carried out by Price Waterhouse. 


Revenue 


Moving expense 
Office cleaning and renovations 


Printing and distribution 
Professional and legal fees 


Rentals and leases 
Repairs and maintenance 


2,403,306 
418 
2,403,724 


55,258 
4,783 
1,126,531 
15,503 
2,542 
8,816 


Salaries, wages and field management costs 


Seminars, research and development 
Shipping, freight and courier 
Support for taxpayer groups 


Surplus 


Excess of revenue over expenses for the year......... 
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Senators could collect $75 million 


lf Canadians decide to vote 
yes to the new constitutional 
deal, they should prepare 
themselves for a bill of nearly 
$75,000,000. This is what it 
could cost to pay out the 
country’s obligations to our 
current Senators. 

Prior to June 2, 1965, 
Canada’s Senators were ap- 
pointed for life. Despite the fact 
that nearly 30 years have gone 
by since their appointments, 
two Senators fall under this 


Senator Norm Atkins 
Payout to75 - $1,061,821 





Name 










Kirby, Michael... . Lib... 





Adams, Willie 2 Ob. ee 
Atkins, NormanK. ..P.C. . Ont. 
Austin, Jack ..... LID: Sn Be 
Balfour, James ....P.C. . . Sask. 
Barootes, E.W. (Staff) P.C. . . Sask. 
Beaudoin, Gerald ..P.C. . . Que. 
Beaulieu, Mario .P.C. . . Que. 
Belisle, Rheal PG: 220RE 
Berntson, Eric Arthur P.C. . . West 
Bolduc, Roch PC. .. Que: 
Bonnell, Lorne M. .. Lib. .. P.ELL. 
Bosa,Peter ..... Lib. . . Ont. 
Buchanan, John .. .P.C. . . N.S. 
Camey,Pat ..... PCa eee 
Castonguay, Claude .P.C. . . Que. 
Chaput-Rolland, Solange P.C. . . Que. 
Charbonneau, Guy .P.C. . . Que. 
Cochrane, Ethel ...P.C. . . Nfid. 
Cogger, Michel ... .P.C. . . Que 
Comeau, GeraldJ. . . P.C. . . NS. 
Cools, AnneC..... Lib. . . Ont. 
Corbin, Eymard ...Lib. .. NB. 
Davey, Keith Douglas Lib. . . Ont. 
David, Paul SPC. 3: Gue: 
DeBane, Pierre . Lib. . . Que 
DeWare, Mabel M. . .P.C. .. NB. 
Di Nino, Consiglio . .P.C. . . Ont. 
Doody, William. ..P.C. . . Nfd. 
Doyle, RichardJ. . . .P.C. . . Ont. 
Everett, Douglas D. . Ind. . . Man. 
Eyton, John Trevor . . P.C. . . Ont. 
Fairbairn, Joyce ...Lib. .. Alta. 
Forrestall, JonnM. . .P.C. . . Marit. 
Frith, RoyceH. ... . Lib. . . Ont. 
Gigantes, Philippe D. Lib. . . Que. 
Grafstein, Jerahmiel S. Lib. . . Ont. 
Graham, B. Alasdair . Lib. . . N.S. 
Grimard, Normand . . P.C. . . Que. 
Haidasz, Stanley .. Lib. .. Ont. 
Hastings, EarlA. ... Lib. . . Alta. 
Hays, Daniel ..... Lib. . . Alta. 
Hebert, Jacques ...Lib. . . Que. 
Johnson, Janis ....P.C. . . West 
Kelleher, James FrancisP.C. . Ont. 
Kelly, William M. ...P.C. . . Ont. 
Kenny, Colin ..... Lib. . . Ont. 
Keon, Wilbert Joseph P.C. . . Ont. 
Kinsella, NoelA. . . .P.C. . . N.B. 


category. After 1965, Senators 
were appointed to age 75. A 
booklet entitled Senate Ap- 


pointments, Benefits and 
General Information published 
by the Senate of Canada 
states, "The Senators are ap- 
pointed (summoned) by the 
Governor General. They hold 
Office up to the age 75 or up to 
resignation.” 

It also gives the five reasons 
why a Senator can be dis- 
qualified from office. This in- 


Senator Michael Kirby 
Payout to 75 - $1,519,472 





BT 3k. Pac kcs $1,060,938 
Se wis «otal $1,061,821 
a: | Serer > $912,510 
ee a $669,172 

Bo) Saar ee > $56,137 

Bee $726,970 

ees $778,167 

SS $96,953 
eA | aman = $1,505,313 

pr $688,521 

Ee or $322,529 
Oe ot ies $601,243 
ayo eee a $857,005 
ReeUO: cs auc a te $1,120,678 

SEUUS a. os Wrens $731,102 

ROE Se ea ae $88,160 

A es. kos Oe $287,962 
ae) Vara $1,270,415 
MeN Ay 5 vali $1,366,662 
SEU. discesacine $1,808,567 
= oe, $1,649,508 
“or. Seas $1,068,143 
eae $534,829 
A |. Baererereee $127,668 

SOUND 2.2 as0s. ag $1,325,743 

SUE eer Pea $554,178 

so Pee $1,292,058 

1S, SRS $846,978 

PIBOO a2. Sees $334,321 
ORY sri eo ss cae $619,108 

|. See $1,064,541 
He! ae st $1,406,949 
DOOT ike 5s $948,415 

SMM so aun teaa tele $377,608 
eee $362,213 
| Seeger $1,094,976 
er eee er $733,394 
eer) jeer ee $480,280 
eS eee $333,263 
oc eae ee $387,458 
pe. Seeeaeeren are $1,372,558 

By ss aoe are $352,362 
SeeOe lw iomta eas $1,823,887 
po | Sep eee oe $821,276 

NEE. o's pie ares $486,529 
021) Ea a eae $1,670,621 

271) eager ee $1,119,090 

eee ee 








Payout to 75 


cludes failure to attend two 
consecutive sessions; becom- 
ing a citizen of a foreign power; 
being adjudged bankrupt or in- 
solvent; being attainted of 
treason or convicted of felony 
or of an infamous crime; and 
ceasing to be qualified in 
respect of property or of 
residence. 

As well, in the Senator’s 
handbook there is no mention 
of a severance package as 
there is for MPs - who receive 









Senator Eric Berntson 
Payout to 75 - $1,505,313 


senator payouts to age 75 


Party Prov. 


Name 


Kolber,LeoE. .... ibis ssQUe. < 
Lang, Daniel ..... Ind. . . .Ont 
Lavoie-Roux, Therese P.C. . .Que. 
Lawson, Edward M. . Ind. . . .B.C. 
LeBlanc, Romeo .. Lib. .. .N.B. 
Lefebvre, Thomas . . Lib. . . .Que. 
Lewis, P.Derek ... Lib. . . .Nfid. 
Lucier,Paul ..... Lib. . . .Yukon 
Lynch-Staunton, John P.C. . .Que. 
MacDonald, Finlay .P.C. ..NS. . 
Macdonald, JohnM. . P.C. . .N.S. 
MacEachen, AllanJ. Lib. . . .N.S. 
Macquarrie, Heath . P.C. . .PEI 
Marchand,Len ... Lib... .BC. . 
Marshall, Jack .... P.C. . .Nfd. 
Meighen, Michael A. P.C. . .Ont. 
Molgat, GildasL. .. Lib. . . .Man. 
Molson, Hartland de M. Ind. . . .Que 
Muir, Robert ..... P.G; =< iNies—. 
Murray, Lowell... . P.C. . .Ont. 
Neiman, Joan .... Lib. . . .Ont. 
Nurgitz, Nathan ... P.C. . .Man. 
Oliver, Donald H. PG = NS: 
Olson, H.A.(Bud) .. Lib. . . .Alta. 
Ottenheimer, Gerald R.P.C. . .Nfld. 
Perrault, Raymond J. Lib. . . .B.C. 
Petten, WillamJ. .. Lib. . . .NFid. . 
Phillips, OrvilleH. .. P.C. . . PELL. 
Pitfield, P. Michael . Ind. . . . Ont. 
Poitras, Jean-Marie . P.C. . .Que. 
Riel, Maurice <p." 7.Qpe: 
Rizzuto, Pietro... . Lib. .. Que. . 
Robertson, Brenda .P.C. ..NB. . 
Robichaud, Louis J. . Lib. . . .N.B. 
Ross, JamesW. ... P.C. . .Marit. 
Rossiter, Eileen ...P.C. . .P.E.I. 
Simard, Jean-Maurice P.C. . .N.B. 
Sparrow, HerbertO. . Lib. . . .Sask. 
Spivak, Mira... .. P.C. . .Man. 
Stanbury, Richard J. Lib. . . .Ont. 
Stewart, JonnB. ... Lib. . . .N.S. 
Stollery, PeterA. .. Lib. . . .Ont. 
Sylvain, John . Pe =e. 
Teed, NancyE. ...P.C. . .NB. 
Theriault, Norbert L. . Lib. . . .N.B. 
Thompson, Andrew E. Lib. . . .Ont. 
Twinn, Walter Patrick P.C. . .Alta. 


Watt, Charlie 
Wood, Dalia 





Party Prov. 


50% of their final year’s salary 
as severance. 

Herein lies the problem. 
Senators are appointed for life, 
and there are no provisions for 
their removal other than for the 
reasons already stated or by 
their own personal decision. 
As a result, much discussion 
has been going on as to what 
the country’s financial obliga- 
tions are to its 98 Senators if 
they are removed from office. 
Since they are appointed to 75, 


Senator Colin Kenny 
Payout to 75 - $1,670,621 





Yearturn Payout to age 75 
75 


PE ibe se $711,399 
+ Seer sae $93,350 
=o a $656,674 
Se eee $755,389 
5 Gee roatins rs es $641,633 
4 OS $604.049 
PSS? wes nt $444,831 
ay) ae eerie $809,940 
Sy. pepeeraiar bras $802,809 
Bae a $322,529 
. . Appointed for life 
5 pees $226,282 
, .. BAe $110,333 
ae $1,022,313 
ht ES eng Sa $122,478 
: Sep es 8 $1,367,368 
a 5 ae eae ae $583,835 
. . Appointed for life 
re CS Pe ame $119,655 
= | | ae $1,206,544 
meee a A> $173,145 
Sit Ae $1,060,939 
ee $1,344,313 
2 |, aaa aa Si $499,982 
ee $1,057,763 
Wee. eS $521,449 
1G FAS $326,764 
ee = $403,205 
ey: Pee $1,253,433 
SINR ie kt na tate ae $43,639 
PSS $274,053 
SUE Oe sss $1,044,133 
= Saas $733,748 
Sera $502,629 
|| ee ee $1,331,816 
Br! 4 Sener en eees $742,894 
= Sree $867,562 
Si lis sapere he $773,329 
ee Soe $1,064,541 
. Sawer $343,643 
= Seana $443,243 
ica $1,153,407 
BLS Nearer etna $414,291 
Ree tie og $2,006,178 
AOR fee Sat $201,213 
ee $447,727 
‘Doe ene $1,046,074 










































it has been suggested that tax- 
payers will have to pay out 
their salaries to that age. 

As a result, the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation calcu- 
lated how much it would cost 
to pay out each of Canada’s 
senators to age 75. Based on 
a finish date for the current 
Senate of December 31, 1992, 
the total payment would be 
$74,940,000. 

The big winner would be 43 
year-old Nancy Teed of New 








Senator Joyce Fairbairn 
Payout to 75 - $1,406,949 


Brunswick who would receive 
$2,006,178; others would in- 
clude Janis Johnson of 
Manitoba - $1,823,887; Gerald 
Comeau of Nova Scotia - 
$1,808,567; Colin Kenny of 
Ontario - $1,670,621; Anne 
Cools of Ontario - $1,649,508; 
and Eric Berntson of Sas- 
katchewan - $1,505,313. 

There are two Senators who 
have been appointed for life, 
86-year-old John Macdonald 
of Nova Scotia and Hartland 
Molson of Quebec, age 85, 
and both will receive full salary 
until they die. Of the remaining 
Senators, 17 have between 20 
to 30 years until they reach 75; 
37 have between 10 and 19 
years; and 42 have under 10 
years. 

Of course, it’s possible that 


Senator Gerald Comeau 
Payout to 75 - $1,808,567 


the Senators may be willing to 
take less. However, they are 
in the driver's seat. The legis- 
lative process requires that the 
Senate approve all legislation 
passed by the House of Com- 
mons. 


This means that the 
Senators will ultimately have to 
give their final approval to any 
severance package, and even 
to any constitutional changes. 


Se 
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So what are you going to do 
about it’? 


by Norm Wallace 





BB <2 


| had a call last month from a 
gentleman who wanted to 
know what was going to be 
done about all the information 
that has been printed in "The 
Taxpayer" over the past few 
years. He phoned me to com- 
plain, saying that the informa- 
tion we provided made him 
mad, yet nothing was being 
done to change anything. 


| heard him out, listening to 
his complaint, then gently sug- 
gested that if things were ever 
going to change inthis country, 
people like him had better start 
taking some initiative for that 
change instead of always rely- 
ing on somebody else to do 
things. | concluded by saying 
that turning the Taxpayers 
Federation into a militant, radi- 
cal kind of organization such 
as he was suggesting wouldn't 
undo 25 years of public 
apathy. 

Initially, he was quite taken 
aback by this: He had phoned 
to give me heck for what he 
saw as the Federation not 
being radical enough, and by 
the end of the conversation, 
was openly admitting that it 
was individual citizens who 
weren't doing enough. In fact, 
he even acknowledged that 
most people weren't doing 
anything at all to bring about 


change. 

It is true that the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation can 
play a vital role in informing the 
public about government 
spending and the affairs of 
government, and it’s also true 
that the Taxpayers Federation 
has a public responsibility and 
a public role to play. But it’s 
equally correct to say that un- 
less individual citizens take the 
initiative and constructively 
use the information we pro- 
vide, and do something with it, 
the Taxpayers Association ul- 
timately has no power to 
change anything. 

Several of our staff members 
had a long chat recently about 
this. We determined that if 
every Canadian were a sup- 
porter of the Taxpayers and 
receiving our newsletter, yet 
chose notto use their influence 
to change things, nothing 
would change. We would 


Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


Director's profile: 
The Advisory Board 


Ken Dillen 


Ken Dillen is an Ojibway 
Indian who grew up on the 
Serpent River Indian 
Reserve in Ontario. While 


Ken Dillen 


stillin his teens, he joined the 
Canadian Armed Forces. He 
became a_— qualified 
parachutist, eventually test- 
ing parachute equipment, 
and has trained as an Air 
Supply Dispatch Instructor. 
Ken is the former Presi- 
dent of Union Local 6166, 
United Steel Workers of 
America. He held this posi- 
tion for three years while in 
Thompson, Manitoba. Sub- 
sequent to this, Ken sought 
the nomination for the New 
Democratic Party and was 
elected to the Manitoba 


legislature in 1973. Ken was 
the Legislative Secretary to 
the Premier, and was 
responsible for the develop- 
ment and implementation of 
provincial manpower 
employment, training, and 
immigration policy. This in- 
cluded the complex federal- 
provincial negotiations on 
cost sharing agreements. 

Ken has been a labour 
delegate at such conferen- 
ces as the World Nickel Con- 
ference in Switzerland and 
the National Policy Con- 
ference in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. He has done consult- 
ing projects for CIDA 
(Canadian International 
Development Agency) in 
Africa, and was recom- 
mended by the Sas- 
katchewan government for 
membership in the Governor 
General’s Canadian Study 
Conference. 

Ken was the Field Staff 
Co-ordinator for the Key 
Lake Board of Inquiry, and 
has done extensive consult- 
ing work for the uranium in- 
dustry. 


Wendell Dent 


Wendell is a semi-retired 
businessman. He is the 
former Vice-President of the 
Mechanical Contractors As- 


sociation of Canada, was a 
four year board member of 
the Mechanical Contractors 
Association of Canada, and 
was a member of the Execu- 
tive of the Mechanical Con- 
tractors Association of 
Saskatchewan for a period 
spanning four decades. 

He was a principal in the 
mechanical contracting firm 
of Botting and Dent; is a 
former alderman for the city 
of Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan, andis involved in 
numerous service and busi- 
ness clubs. 

He is the Past-President of 
the local chapter of the Lions 
Club and the Past-President 
of the Western Canadian In- 
dustry Exhibition Association 
(INDEX). 


Wendell Dent 








simply be an organization with 
a huge mailing list made up of 
complacent, apathetic, non- 
active, yet well-informed tax- 
payers. 

Because the key to change is 
always __ in- 
dividual initia- 
tive on the part 
of someone, 
the Canadian 
Taxpayers 
Federation is 
sponsoring the 
first ever Tax- 
payers Con- 
ference in 
Calgary January 22 -24, 1993. 
Hopefully, we can do more to 
provide Canadians with the 
know-how and tools to see our 
nation embrace responsible 
fiscal policy. 

| would strongly encourage 


you to attend the conference, 
but whether you do so or not, 
the role we must play as in- 
dividuals is the same. If we 
each sit around waiting for 
someone else to come along 


"If we each begin to assume 
some responsibility for the way 
things are in this country, and 
then do something about it, real 


change can take place." 


and fix things, nothing will hap- 
pen. If we each begin to as- 
sume some responsibility for 
the way things are in this 
country, and then do some- 
thing about it, real change will 
take place. 


» = 

Troy Lanigan, project coordinator of the Canadian Tax- 

payers Conference January 22-24, preparing mailouts 
of conference brochures. 





Nova Scotia’s 
Bum Deal! 


Plans by the Nova Scotia 
government to install a high 
tech system to cover toilet 
seats in government buildings 
and hospitals went awry when 
the province’s Health Depart- 
ment stepped in. 

The $50,000 system slipped 
a plastic cover over the toilet 
seat with every flush, and was 
touted as a way to reduce the 
spread of communicable dis- 
eases. Health officials pointed 
out, however, that the province 
was at the same time engaged 
in a public information program 
that emphasized that AIDS 
couldn't be contracted through 
casual contact with the virus - 
such as from a toilet seat. The 
conversions were put on hold, 
and the 250 toilet seat covers 
were put in storage until em- 
barrassed officials could 
decide what to do with them. 


After a few years, the local 
media began asking questions 
about the purchase. A local 
radio station ran a contest as- 
king for suggestions on how 
the government could use the 
covers. One wag suggested 
that a unit be installed on the 
Speaker's chair at the Legisla- 
ture - as aconstant reminder of 
government waste. 

Finally, government officials 
decided to unload the covers. 
At acost of $394, they shipped 
them to an auction house in 
Milton, Ontario, where they 
fetched the princely sum of 
$300. The seat covers, which 
had cost $200 apiece when 
first purchased, were now 
worth $1.20. including the 
sales commission, the Nova 
Scotia government had suc- 
ceeded in flushing $50,124 
down the drain. 
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Politicians’ golden handshake 


by Craig Docksteader ; 


It’s becoming a common 
sentiment to aspire to political 
office for the sake of the perks, 
pensions and other payouts. 
Naturally, you don’t hear cam- 
paigning politicians voicing 
these thoughts, but in the cof- 
fee shops and kitchens of the 
country, many citizens muse 
about how nice it would be to 
have the financial status and 
Stability of a politician. 

And no wonder. Although 
variations and exceptions 
exist, generous paycheques, 
tax-free expense allowances, 
car allowances, phone al- 
lowances, and fat pensions 
are fairly standard fare for 
provincial and federal 
politicians. 

As if these are not enough, 
politicians in most jurisdictions 
have also provided themsel- 
ves with comfortable 
severance packages -- in most 
cases a one-time lump sum 
payment, issued to defeated or 
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Political severance packages - A fist full of dollars 





"Go ahead, make my day - fire me" 





retiring politicians in order to, 
as one Member’s Handbook 
puts it, "enable Members to es- 
tablish a new career and to 
compensate them for the inter- 
ruption of their remuneration 
consequent upon ending a 
political term". 

In other words, firing your 
MLA or MP could cost you. 
How much it will cost you 
depends on where you live and 
how long your MLA or MP has 
been an elected Member. 

Take Nova Scotia for ex- 
ample. MLAs there receive a 
minimum of $11,298 in 
severance after only one year 
of service, up to a maximum of 
$45,195 after fourteen years. 
Although a nice going away 
present, Nova Scotia’s 
severance pales in com- 
parison to those in provinces 


like Alberta, British Columbia 
and Quebec. 

Members in these provinces 
who are backbenchers enjoy 
severance packages ranging 
from a minimum of $24,000 to 
$28,000 after one year up to a 
maximum of $49,000 to 
$72,600 after twelve years of 
service. If a Member has ad- 
ditional responsibilities such 
as being the Speaker or 
Premier, severance can reach 
as high as $94,218 in B.C. and 
$137,307 in Quebec. 

Other provinces are more 
moderate. New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan have no 
severance allowance, and 
Newfoundland Members limit 
theirs to zero for the first six 
years up to a maximum of 
$28,521 after ten years of ser- 
vice. 





In spite of benefits such as 
these, politicians are usually 
quick to defend the financial 
benefits that political office 
provides them, claiming them 
to be necessary in order to en- 
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sure that quality people are at- 
tracted to run for office. If this 
is to be accepted as a credible 
argument, then it would be fair 
to say that we should currently 
have in our legislatures some 
of the best politicians in the 
history of Canada. 

Rather than attempting to 
defend their existing levels of 
pay, perks, pensions and other 
payouts, it would seem that our 
politicians would do better to 
recognize that taxpayers’ per- 
ception of self-serving ex- 
travagance in these areas has 
only contributed to the decline 
of the credibility of public of- 
fice. If today’s politicians hope 
to restore credibility to their of- 
fice, they would do well to 
adopt policies and pay levels 
for which there is widespread 
public support. The sooner, 
the better. 


Maximum severance package paid to Cabinet Ministers by 
province 





~ Severance Allowances for Members of Canadian Legislatures — 


Severance payable after indicated years of service - All figures represent severance payable as at April 1, 1992. 


British Columbia 


Calculation: 50% of one month’s annual indemnity (salary), expense allowance and any special allowance, to a 
minimum of 6 months and a maximum of 12 months, times the Member's monthly salary. 
9 

















1 year 3 years 5 years 7 years 11 years 13 
POM Oa eee ee $47,109.00 ..... $47,109.00 ..... $47,109.00 ..... $54,960.00 ..... $70,676.50 ..... $06,366.50 ..... $94,218.00 
Cabinet Ministers ............. $44,109.00 ..... $44,109.00 ..... $44,109.00 ..... $51,460.50 ....05°. $66,163.50 .....4 $80,866.50 ..... $88,218.00 
SPOAK Ol cos od Soe bier ee eee $44,109.00 ..... $44,109.00 ..... $44,109.00 ..... $51,460.50... ....5 $66,163.50 ..... $80,866.50 ..... $88,218.00 
Leader of the Opposition ......... $44,109.00 ..... $44,109.00 ..... $44,109.00 ..... $51,460.50 ..... $66,163.50 ..... $80,866.50 ..... $88,218.00 
Deputy Speaker... ee $34,359.00 ..... $34,359.00 ..... $34,359.00 ..... $40,085.50 ..... $51,538.50. s. we258150. ..... $68,718.00 
ck. 2 Ne Se marae Ren omar $27,609.00 ..... $27,609.00 . $27,609.00 ..... $32,210.50 ..... $41,419.50... 1 24 $5061650 ..... $55,218.00 
MLA backbencher............. $24,609.00 ..... $24,609.00 . $24,609.00 ..... $28,710.50... .... $36,913.50 .....5 $1650 =... <, $49,218.00 
Nova Scotia 
Calculation: The equivalent of the Member's yearly indemnity and allowance times years of service times .067, to 
a minimum of 25% and a maximum of 100% the said indemnity and allowance. 
1 year 3 years 5 years 7 years 9 years 11 years 13 years 
Al Members: i. ee ear as hy Pb pe Sane ie $11,298.75 ..... $15,140.33 5. $21,196.46 ..... $27 252.50 us Ba0008.72 2... e $42,392.91 
Alberta 
Calculation: The equivalent of one month’s indemnity and expense allowance at the highest level attained multi- 
plied by the years or part years of service as a Member to a minimum of six months and maximum of 12 months, 
timesthe Member's monthly salary. 
1 year 3 years 5 years 7 years 9 years 11 years 13 years 
AR WONG os eos caer ee ee Bh Bros Saaee S25:701 208 255 ged eleo sks PS NESE SS 5 Seema $45, 126.58 23 gg a $57,502.50 
Saskatchewan 
Severance allowance revoked March 21, 1991 
Manitoba 
Calculation: The equivalent of one month’s indemnity and expense allowance for each year served as a Member, 
to a minimum of 3 months and a maximum of 12 months, ee the Member's pseestts salary. 
1 year 3 years 5 years years 9 years 11 years 13 years 
Al Members (23. Sve eae es $10,844.13 ..... $10,844.13 SIS Uioo0 8 = KAS F eee ere $82582.39 $0g,78181 2 $43,376.52 
Ontario 
Calculation: The equivalent of one month’s indemnity for each year served as a Member, to a minimum of 6 
months and a maximum of 12 months, times the Member's monthly salary. 
1 year 3 years 5 years 7 years years 11 years 13 years 
ANON oa ee ede | aries ~A Sas $22,338750 ..... $26,060.42 ..... $33,506.25... os. $40,952.08 ..... $44,675.00 
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Manitoba taxpayers 


A family of four owes an additional $20,000 


Most Manitoba families have 
a pretty good idea how much 
they owe: There is the 
mortgage, a car loan, maybe 
some personal loans, etc., and 
as most are aware, the provin- 
cial government has been bor- 
rowing a few dollars on your 
behalf as well. 

In his 1991 report to the 
Manitoba legislature, former 
Provincial Auditor Fred Jack- 


son reported that, effective 
March 31, 1991, the per capita 
debt for every Manitoban was 
$5,537 per person, or $22,148 
for a family of four. As Jackson 
said in his report, "... This debt 
and its associated interest 
costs must be paid by future 
taxpayers." Unfortunately, 
these figures do not include 
any debt Manitoba taxpayers: 
are responsible for on a federal 


Government Spending on 


Track 


Have you heard the story 
about the government grant 
that was needed if a project 
was to get off the ground? 

A different version of the 
story recently came to light in 
Beausejour, Manitoba. 
$530,000 in tax dollars was 
given as a “contribution” (that 
is, giveaway) to help build an 
expansion to a racing facility in 
the area. The money is to be 
spent on an expansion of a 
race track facility for such ac- 


tivities as snowmobile racing, 
jet ski racing, ice drag racing, 
harness racing, motorcycle 
racing - well, you get the idea. 

The area’s local MP, David 
Bjornson, secured the funding, 
even though the community 
had already planned to raise 
this money on their own. Too 
bad MPs such as Bjornson 
don’t show as much initiative in 
cutting government spending 
and taxes as they do in in- 
creasing them. 


and municipal level. 

The provincial auditor's num- 
bers are higher than the deficit 
and corresponding debt 
figures the Manitoba govern- 
ment has been releasing over 
the past few years. For ex- 
ample, in 1990-91, the provin- 
cial government reported that 
its deficit was $290 million, 
while the Provincial Auditor 
said it should have been 
$444.2 million. For every fiscal 
year except 1988-89, the 
government’s reported deficits 
have been lower than the 





Premier Gary Filmon: 
Increasing the debt 


provincial auditor's numbers. 

According to the Auditor- 
General, Manitoba’s debt (ac- 
cumulated deficit) as of March 
31, 1991 was $6.059 billion in- 
stead of the governments fig- 
ure of $5.027 billion. 

The reason for this dis- 
crepancy is that the 
government's figures do not in- 
clude the liabilities or under- 
funding of the public pension 







Growth in Manitoba’s per capita debt 
1982 -1991 
Provincial Auditor’s Report 
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funds. According to the 
Auditor-General, this under- 
states what the government 
(another word for taxpayers) 
really owes. 

The following graph breaks 
down the growth of the per 
capita debt for Manitobans 
since 1982. The Auditor- 
General based these figures 
on his calculations of the 
government’s debt. 


S8S83888838 
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‘ $34,050.00 . . = : 4 616.67 


$37,200.00 . 
. $31,275.00 


ee 


. $17,375.00 sas $24,325.00 - 


“$10,425.00 . 





Calculation: The acu ieaert of 50% of Member's eee allowance and additional salaries. Members do not 
receive severance if they are eligible to receive pension benefits (after 6 or more years of service). 


1year 3 years 5 years 7 years 9 years 11 years 
Pama Ministet = 2 ee: - $67 100.00 2 $67,160.00 ..... $67,160.00 -. 22. ClAWS DONSION 3 Sioa, ee ee ee See a o pae 
Cabinet Ministers ............. $59.510.00 ..... $59,510.00... .. 5951600 7c AWS BOSON 8 ee ee rs es ee 
Suet ee $59.510.00 ..... S00 51000 8: $5951000°. . .S. AWE DENSION: G0 ce eee ee ee 
Leader of the Opposition ......... So951000. .. 2... $59,510.00... .. $59,510.00... GiaWS OONSION <r a a eee ee 
Thi Party Leader a2 Pee $49.71000 ..... MEN... .. $49,710.00 ..... ee MONS). oa a Se 2s LE Ee Gee 
MP backbencher’ . <a... oes $34,960.00 .... . $34,960.00 ..... DO a eR ee ae ee ee = 
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It’s our responsibility 


Canadian Taxpayers Conference 


January 22-24, 1993 
Convention Centre, Calgary, Alberta 
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Joel Fox - Los Sir Roger Lewis K. Uhler Charles Bens - Toronto Jason Ford - Vancouver 
Angeles, Douglas - Wel- - Sacramento, Municipal government consult- Youth Alliance for Debt 
California lington, New California ant Freedom 
President, Zealand President, 
250,000 mem- Former New 500,000 mem- Del Robertson - Regina Patrick Boyer - Toronto 
ber Howard Jar- Zealand ber U.S. Na- President, Saskatchewan Cham- Member of Parliament, Author 
vis Taxpayers Finance Mini- tional Tax ber of Commerce 
Association. ster who intro- Limitation Dr. David Elton - Calgary 
Senior Spokes- duced Committee Dr. Herb Grubel, President, Canada West Foun- 
man on sweeping Vancouver dation 
Proposition 13 reforms Professor, Economist, Author 
Craig Docksteader, Ed- 
Dave Yaeger - Calgary monton 
Editor, Roughneck magazine Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
| Joe Irene Ip - Bjorn Tarras- 
Lopushinsky - Toronto, On- Wahlberg - 
Langley, B.C. tario Stockholm, 
Mayor, Economist, Sweden 
| Langley B.C. Author, Senior President, 
Engineered Policy Analyst 180,000 eae nce gla iad mapate s Pnhoty ketch Dr aa sn: pe meh i <n ai aldactone aga pe aA 4 
municipal tax with the C.D. ber Swedish e ° : 
cut | Howe Institute .| Taxpayers C if R Z [ fi f 
Assoc.; Presi- on erence e€ us Ta on / 
dent, Intemation- (please print or type) 
al Taxpayers 
Assoc. Early Bird Registration $105 (1 _— Regular Registration $130 O 
Before December 11, 1992 (includes 2 banquets, 1 After December 11, 1992 (includes 2 banquets, 1 
reception and all sessions except Saturday night reception and all sessions except Saturday night 
Kevin Avram - | Dr. Richard Don Gass - dinner) dinner) 
Victoria, B.C. _| Vedder - Saskatoon, Student Registration $75 Saturday Night Dinner 
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sembly Make cheques payable to the Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


Please clip and return to: 


The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
#304 - 17304 -105 Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5S 1G4 
Phone: 1-800-661-0187 or (403) 448-0159 Fax: (403) 486-2856 


Register Today! 
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Is it smart to sign a blank cheque? 


by Art Fox 





| have travelled this country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and my travels have confirmed 
in me one thing: | love this 
country. | love the people I’ve 
met; | want to see Canada sur- 
vive and prosper. | do not want 
to see Canada destroyed be- 
cause of greed, political ad- 
vantage, or lust for power. 

As Canadians, we are being 
asked to vote in a referendum 
on October 26, 1992 on the 
so-called "Charlottetown Ac- 
cord". The accord has been 
agreed to by the Prime Mini- 
ster of Canada, all the provin- 
cial Premiers and aboriginal 
leaders. | cannot share their 
enthusiasm for what is clearly 
a flawed package. 


The "New" Senate - 


more of the same 

The aspirations of people in 
western Canada for a Triple E 
Senate (Elected, Equal and Ef- 
fective) were not met. Sup- 
porters of the Triple E Senate 
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In the new constitutional package, politicians want taxpayers to sign a blank cheque, and they'll fill in 
the amount later. 





believe it would provide a 
check to the power of central 
Canada over the regions. 
What we have in the Accord is 
a single E Senate: Equal, but 
not very effective, and not 
even elected in all cases. 
Quebec’s Premier Bourassa 
has already indicated his 
province would appoint its 
Senators. 

In exchange for a watered 
down Senate, central Canada 
demanded, and got, a major 
revamping of the House of 
Commons. Ontario, B.C., and 
Alberta are to receive addition- 
al seats to bring them closer to 





The myth of the 


GST 


Since the GST was instituted 
on January 1, 1991, a lot has 
been said in the war of words 
over this sales tax. This past 
spring, Tom Van Dusen, a 
senior official with Finance 
Minister Don Mazankowski, 
was in a discussion with Kevin 
Avram of the Taxpayers on a 
CBC radio talk show. Van 
Dusen claimed that all the 
money being raised by the 
GST was being used to reduce 
the debt. This statement is one 
of those stories that fairy tales 
grow out of. 


The notion that all the money 
being raised by the GST is 
being used to reduce the debt 
has about as much substance 
as the tooth fairy. It simply isn’t 
true. 


And the government has per- 
petuated this myth by setting 
up a special account called the 
Debt Servicing and Reduction 
Account. It deposits all the net 
revenues from the GST and 
any income it receives from 
privatizing government owned 
companies into this account. 
These revenues "are to be 
used only to service the public 
debt." 

It sounds so good - you 
would almost think the govern- 


ment was finally going to get a 
handle on the country’s grow- 
ing debt. However, the $16.4 
billion collected from the GST 
last year had absolutely no im- 
pact on the debt. The interest 
alone is over $40 billion. Since 
the Mulroney government con- 
tinues to borrow over $30 bil- 
lion a year, the debt is growing 
by leaps and bounds instead of 
being reduced. 

If over the past few years the 
government had held the line 
on its spending, our deficit 
would have actually gone 
down. Taxpayers could then 
have seen some tangible 
results, however small, from 
their frustration at having to 
pay this tax. 





Is Finance Minister Don Mazankowski 
using the GST revenues to increase 
spending or reduce the deficit? 


their share of the population. 

Quebec was the big winner, 
however. Under the current 
system, Quebec has 25.4% of 
the seats in the House of Com- 
mons, almost exactly its 
proportion of Canada’s 
population. Under the new 
deal Quebec will have 8 more 
seats than its share of the 
population would warrant. As 
well, Quebec received a 
guarantee that it will always 
have at least 25% of the seats 
in the House of Commons, 
even if its population drops 
below 25% of the whole 
country. Central Canada’s 
domination of the country’s 
political process will be 
strengthened, not weakened, 
under this deal. 

Similarly, the Yes forces 


would have you believe this 
deal will put an end to the con- 
Sstitutional wrangling in our 
country. Don’t you believe it! 

Despite the scare mongering 
of the Yes side, Canada will 
not have political peace if this 
constitution is approved. On 
the contrary, a YES vote may 
contribute to political unrest in 
the future at a level not seen 
before in Canada. The pack- 
age is so vague and indecisive 
that it will never be able to meet 
the expectations people have 
of it. 

For example, the Accord 
does not define what it means 
by aboriginal government, nor 
how it will be paid for, but it 
promises it anyway. This is 
just one of the open-ended 
aspects of the Accord that no 


one can yet define - even if 
they wanted to. And once ap- 
proved, no one can change it. 
Future constitutional changes 
would have to be agreed to by 
each and every Premier, and 
every legislature, in every 
province. 

In other words, this may be 
the last time you’ll have any 
say in how you will be 
governed. If you vote Yes, you 
won't have another chance. If 
you vote No, as | intend to, we 
will be sending a message 
back to those who came up 
with this travesty. The mes- 
sage: Don’t ask for a blank 
cheque! Tell them to take the 
time to define every clause, 
every condition, and every 
concession, and to not come 
back until they do. 





Ontario’s tax increases larger 
than projected 


In his April budget, Premier 
Bob Rae stunned Ontario tax- 
payers with a $1.3 billion tax 
increase. This was Rae’s 
second budget and his second 
increase in as many years. 

However, in a recent report 
commissioned by the Fraser 
Institute, economist Patrick 
Grady of Global Economics 
Ltd. said the latest round of tax 
increases will actually raise 
$1.6 billion in revenue instead 
of the government's estimate 
of $1.3 billion. 

Grady said, "The Ontario 
government has underes- 
timated its tax increase by over 
$300 million." His study 
showed that this miscalcula- 
tion of tax revenues will cost 
the average Ontario family 
(which has 2.3 members) an 
additional $353 dollars a year. 

Grady added, "The Ontario 
government has introduced 
major increases in taxes in its 
second budget. In fact they 
constitute the largest tax in- 


creases ever introduced by an 
Ontario government." 

Grady used Statistics 
Canada’s tax simulation pro- 
gram to rework the Rae 
government’s calculations. 
His study revealed that the 
government's biggest mistake 
occurred in its assessment of 
the impact of increasing 
Ontario’s personal income tax 


rate to 55% of the federal rate. 

His study also showed that 
83% of Ontario’s 4.5 million 
families will be hit by Rae’s latest 
round of tax increases. This is 
yet more bad news for the On- 
tario economy. Recent studies 
have shown that economies 
with the highest rates of taxation 
experience slower and more 
sluggish growth. 





Bob Rae - the largest tax increases in Ontario’s history 
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The politics of fear 


by Kevin Avram 


The behaviour of our federal 
politicians has of late 
reached a new height of ab- 
surdity. Brian Mulroney and 
the rest of the Ottawa crowd 
he’s hanging around with 
are using every fear tactic 
they can think of in an at- 
tempt to scare people into 
voting yes to their constitu- 
tional deal. Many nights on 
the evening news we've 
been able to watch as Mul- 
roney and several Ottawa 
types hold hands and sing 


British Columbia: 





cum-by-ya, claiming that 
Canada can be saved by 
this deal and only by this 
deal. 


Mulroney says that op- 
ponents of the deal are the 
“enemies of Canada". Can 
you imagine? Enemies of 
Canada. Whenever | hear 
him using that phrase | im- 
mediately think of guys like 
Brezhnev, Khrushchev, and 
the other KGB bosses who 
used that same line to justify 
throwing everybody who 
disagreed with them into a 








Siberian prison. "They are 
the enemies of the state, 
Comrade, we must putthem 
in prison" was the only jus- 
tification that was needed to 
silence thousands who 
dared to challenge the KGB 
bosses. 


Several years ago, Joe 
Clark tried to use conditions 
in Romania to justify the im- 
plementation of the GST. 
At that time he suggested 
that Canadians were setting 
a bad example for 
Romanians if we objected to 


Deficit up, Spending up, 
taxes up - taxpayers broke 


The results are in; the 
government of B.C. has 
reported a first-quarter deficit 
of $525 million. This is up 
$121 million over the first 
quarter of 1991-92. 


In a news release issued 
September 8, Finance Minister 
Glen Clark said that govern- 
ment revenues were also up 
6.3% over last year as a result 
of the massive tax hikes this 
past spring. However, govern- 
ment spending also rose by 
8.8% over the same period last 
year. 


In his release, Clark blamed 
everyone and everything for 
the larger deficit. He blamed 
the recession, he blamed 
labour disputes, he blamed 


business for spending less and 
blamed consumers for not 
spending more - despite the 
fact his budget took over $1 
billion out of their pockets in tax 
increases. 


Most taxpayers will remem- 
ber how the government jus- 
tified these massive tax hikes 
as necessary to reduce the 
deficit. Well, if the first-quarter 
results are any indication, this 
year’s deficit could actually be 
higher than last year’s. 


Ultimately, the blame for fail- 
ing to reduce the deficit must 
rest squarely on the shoulders 
of a government that insists on 
spending more than it receives 
in revenue. Finance Minister 
Glen Clarke would do well to 


recognize that increasing 
taxes is not the way to reduce 
a deficit - cutting government 
spending is. 





Clark justified high taxes as a way to 
reduce the deficit 


The British Columbia offices of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation are 
located at #103 - 920 Hillside Drive, Victoria, B.C., V8T 1Z9. 





paying tax on things like a 
bucket of fried chicken. 
This time, he’s compared 
voting against this constitu- 
tional deal with how things 
are in war-torn Beirut. He 
says that Beirut used to be 
a nice place to live too, sug- 
gesting that Canadians who 
question the terms of this 
proposal are opting for living 
in an environment that is not 
unlike war-torn Lebanon. 
How ridiculous! 


Mulroney was in 
Quebec speaking to 
a business crowd 
about the deal when 
he took a copy of the 
proposal, tore it up, 
and said that people 
who voted against 
the package were 
voting to tear up 
Canada. That's it - 
no discussion on 
whether or not the 
deal is a good deal or 
a bad deal, no dis- 
cussion on how 
much things in the 
agreement will cost, and no 
discussion on the dozens of 
areas that are vague and 
undefined in the agreement. 


In an editorial in the Victoria 
Times-Colonist last week, 
the west coast newspaper 
said: "Any statement 
designed to silence, censor, 
or shame any individual 
should be dismissed with 
distaste. There are no 
traitors or enemies of 
Canada in this debate. 


There are no voices that 
need to be stifled, no view- 
points that need to be sup- 
pressed. The 
Charlottetown Accord is not 
a litmus test of anyone’s 
patriotism or public spirited- 
ness. Itis a package of con- 
Stitutional changes, 
designed to pull together a 
disparate federation. If it 
cannot be defended on its 
merits, it probably does not 
deserve the endorsementof 


"The most encouraging 


thing about the early 


days of this referendum 


campaign is that 


Canadians are reacting 
with healthy indignation 


to any politician who 


overstep the bounds of 


vigorous democratic 
debate." 


the Canadian people. 


The most encouraging thing 
about the early days of this 
referendum campaign is 
that Canadians are reacting 
with healthy indignation to 
any politician who over- 
steps the bounds of 
vigorous democratic 
debate. 


We aren't about to be 
swayed by fearmongers or 
cowed by bullies. That is a 
good sign." 


Mulroney: Trying to scare people into accepting 
the constitutional deal. 





"The ultimate result of shielding men from the 
effects of their folly is to fill the world with 
fools." 
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Province of British Columbia: 


taxpayers backstopping business 


The following is alist of loans provided by the 
taxpayers of British Columbia through the agency 
of the B.C. Department of Finance and Corporate 


AR Technologies Inc. ....... 170,000 
AAA Resources Ltd. .......... 30,000 
ABC Wilderness Adventures . . . 144,800 
Acoustics Sciences Inc. ........ 12,825 
AdamantLodge ........... 750,000 
Advanced Fab & Machine Lid. .. . .40,360 
Adventure Vehicle Dynamics. . . .26,475 
Agland Industries inc. ........ 44,230 
Agriforest Technologies ........ 75,000 
Ainsworth Hotsprings Ltd. ...... 399,013 
Air TAG. > eS ies SS 38,560 
AJA Tan Enterprises Ltd. ...... 102,754 
AllSports Marine Inc. ....... 120,000 
Ampco Manufacturers Inc. ...... 25,000 
Ane .~. co oa a 300,000 
Anderson Creek Salmon Hatchery . .30,350 
Aqua Can Enterprises Ltd. ...... 21,250 
Aqua Pod FlotationsLtd. ....... 43,608 
Aqua-Pak Styro Containers ..... 337,800 
Aquasteel Systems Inc. ........ 50,000 
AquatecSeafoods .......... 262,000 
Archgard Industries Ltd. ........ 65,000 
Aspen Motorinn...........- 425,000 
August Jack Motorinn ........ 50,000 
Avcorp Industries .......... 450,000 
Avan Moliings «6.65.6 2 Coe 35,265 
B & C Food Processing Co. ..... 170,000 
B &1I Manufacturing Ltd. ........ 30,000 
BaasSystems inc. .........- 110,000 
Ballard Advanced Materials ...... 95,000 
Ballard Battery Systems Corp. 405,000 
Bamfield Sports & Fishing ....... 38,700 
Bay FreshSeaFarms ........ 48,750 
Bedwell Harbour Resort ....... 900,000 
Ce AMI | oe is ce aoe 165,695 
Bigfoot IndustriesInc. ....... 377,500 
Birkenhead Timber & Const. . . . 230,000 
Blackcomb Skiing Enterprises. . 1,228,500 
Blooming Barn Dried Flowers 50,000 
Blue Flamingo Holdings Inc. . . . 154,070 
Bodega Reson lid... 81,457 
Bolton StainlessLtd. ........ 34,909 
Bravo Children’s Wear ........- 27,000 
Bridal Falls TroutFarms ........ 87,675 
Bridgeside Wood Products ..... 325,000 
BrumarSeafarms ...........- 15,000 
BrumarSeafarms ...........- 65,000 
C andC OysterCompany ....... 11,650 
Cam-PhylEnterprisesLtd. ...... 44,500 
Cambro EnterprisesiInc. ....... 50,000 
Cana-T Wooden Products Ltd. 45,000 
Canada West AgriPakinc. ..... 267,000 
Canada West Nori Products . » « «Po eeO 
Canadian Autoparts Toyota .. . . 5,500,000 
Canadian Autoparts Toyota Inc. . 3,000,000 
Canadian BethnicLid. ........ 40,000 
Canadian Chopstick Mftg. ..... 1,100,000 
Canadian Lysozymeinc. ....... 40,000 
Canadian Woodworks ........ 50,000 
Canatrac International inc. ...... 19,000 
Candule Manufacturing Lid. ...... 26,000 
Canfor Corporation ......... 800,000 
Canoe Cove Manufacturing ..... 120,625 
Canpar industries ......... 2,800,000 
Canwiss LumberLtd. ....... 100,000 
Cardinal Sportswear & Crests .. . .16,500 
Cariboo Monashee Heli-Ski .... . 733,300 
Cassiar Mining Corporation . . . . 2,000,000 
Cdn. Excellence Woodworking 37,500 
Cdn. Pizza Crust Western Ltd. 50,000 
Celco Plastiegtid. os 50,000 
Central Weli-TechLtd. ........ 22,329 
Centre Island Cedar Products .. . .25,000 





Relations. In the majority of cases these loans 
have already been paid out. In a very few 
cases, these loans have been approved, but ac- 


Chatterton Petrochemical Corp . . 2,377,500 


Chemcor Industrial Plastics ..... 125,000 
Crp rons 190 eee 5,000 
Chinong Ventures .......... 410,000 
Chung’s Distilled Products ...... 18,000 
CircuitGraphics Ltd. ........ 50,000 
Clearwater Hatcheries ........ 46,788 
Coach & Waggon Recreation . . 85,500 
Come ocaartsing. ... 2.5... . 68,750 
Coastland Wood Industries ... . 4,370,241 
Code Three Emergency Vehicles . . . 11,500 
Columbia Valley Arprt Society 750,000 
Gene inc. =... 2.Beeke. 5,500,000 
Connoisseur Shellfish inc. ...... 67,516 
Consumers Packaging ...... 1,100,000 
Cooperwerks Custom Furniture . . . 15,000 
Coulson Manufacturing Ltd. .... 2,500,000 
Creekside Forest Products ..... 223,000 
Creo Electronics Corp. ....... 500,000 
Crescent Channel Mariculture 25,958 
Crystal Pacific Bevelling ....... 93,348 
Crystal Valley Industries ....... 50,000 
Custom Games & Packaging 28,652 
DaesungCanadalinc. ....... 520,000 
DalmarSeaFarms ......... 100,000 
Daniels Electronics Ltd. ....... 108,000 
DBA Communications Systems . . 125,000 
Deep Six Enterprises Ltd. ....... 50,000 
Delane Trading Co. Ltd. 30,000 
Delgado Foods International .. . 150,000 
DendoffSpringsLtd. ........ 50,000 
Dentech ProductsLtd. ....... 466,000 
Diapac IndustriesLtd. ....... 835,000 
Oris oe. ee. . 50,000 
LE POS sc ae ee 18,978 
DolivaSystems inc. .......... 45,400 
Dynamic Chocolates Inc. ...... 180,000 
DynaproSystems ......... 1,124,145 
E M Manson Manufacturing 5,368 
Eagle’s Landing AquaFarms .. . . 25,000 
Eagle’s Landing Aqua Farms . 75,000 
EDM Wire Specialty ......... 175,000 
Elk Wood Specialties ...... 2,150,000 
Ellery MachiningLtd. ....... 200,000 
Envirocon Paciiclid. ....... 100,000 
ESP ElectronicSystems ....... 50,000 
Evans BayAquaFarm ........ 60,000 
Evans Forest Products ....... 580,000 
Evans Forest Products Ltd. ..... 750,000 
Fab Rite ServicesLtd. ....... 155,000 
Fabriform PlasticLtd. ........ 65,610 
Fanny Bay OystérsLtd......... 88,858 
Finstar SeafarmsLtd. ........ 56,460 
Five Star Manufacturing ....... 32,758 
FMC ofCanadaLtd. ...... 3,000,000 
Fort Nelson (1974) Hotel ...... 225,000 


Francois Lake Woodworking & Frmg 136,326 
Fraser Envelopes Ltd. 140,000 
Fraser Valley Dry Kilns 175,910 
Fromberg Holdings Ltd. ........ 98,150 


© 6: tm Set eC Se 


Frosty FruitBarsinc. ........ 50,000 
GM Ornamental lronLtd........ 9,432 
GUManhole Liners ......... 150,000 
Garden BaySeafoods ........ 16,250 
Gary's Pancake House ....... 184,000 
Giampa Textware Corp. ....... 43,350 
Giamtech Plastic Products ...... 50,000 
Glacier Mountain Cooling ....... 88,500 
Global Gounnet 5. .5 22S 68,185 
Great Little Box Company ...... 70,600 
Gregory Forest Products Ltd. . . 500,000 
Grouse Mountain Resorts ..... 700,000 
Grt. Northern Snowcat Skiing .. . 118,750 


cording to the most recent information we have, 
the money has not yet been distributed or has 
been only partially distributed. 


Hanson Mill & Saw Service ...... 48,000 
Hatfield Biotechnology Ltd. ..... 100,000 


Hills Health & Guest Ranch . 106,250 
Hills Health & Guest Ranch . 250,045 
Hobic Bit Industries Corp ...... 206,190 
Hollins Industries International . . . 110,220 
Hood Sailmakers Inc. ........ 12,000.~ 
Howes Manufacturing Ltd. ...... 50,000 
DW Ge i 400,000 
Indisposables Cotton Diaper Co . 50,000 
Innovative Aquaculture Prod. oa w OD 
Interior Awards inc. .......... 26,370 
Interior Offroad Equipment ...... 50,000 
International Bag Manufacturing 190,000 


International Bag Manufacturing . 240,000 


International Bag Manufacturing 70,000 
International Bling Corp. ....... 93,000 
International Cushioned Products 171,938 
International Lath & Lattice ...... 45,600 
Interstyle Ceramic Industries 250,000 
Invermere Inn Rec. Centre ..... 250,000 
PRN i Sata tea Sa cass ocecy 22,000 
JRLaboratoriesinc. ........ 58,940 
J.J.’s Garden Shed & Fences 35,000 
J-Beachside Motel .......... 40,000 
Jelica’s KnitwearLtd. ........ 50,000 
Jervis Inlet Mariculture ....... 100,000 
COU FIOGOT WE i i ke 150,000 
Jones TiesandPoles ....... 160,000 
Kandu Gypsum Products ....... 20,000 
Kanish Aquafarms Ltd. ....... 100,000 
Karlite Manufacturing ........ 73,000 
Kasin Whitewood Industries 80,000 
Kernachan LoggingLtd. ....... 43,500 
KilloranSeaFarms .......... 22,006 
King Henry’s Fine Meats ....... 27,500 
KingfisherSeaFarms ......... 7,000 
Kokanee Springs Resort ...... 991,350 
Kootenay Alt. Energy Sources 25,000 
Kootenay ForgeLtd. ........ 19,500 
Kudds FashionCorp. ........ 50,000 
Kuskanax Lodge Ltd. ........ 56,250 
Lamimartindustries ........ 50,000 
LangaraFishingLodge ....... 228,554 
Lansdowne Glass Ltd. ....... 400,000 
Le-RonPlasticsLtd. ....... 112,000 
Lee’s Bay SeafarmLtd......... 64,930 
Leslie Forest Products ....... 350,000 
Leyland/Redonda Industries . 300,000 
Link Technologies (Canada) . 255,000 
Lord Aberdeen Apt.Hotel ..... 168,802 
M & M Quality Cedar Products . . . . 48,000 
M.K. Machines Ltd. .......... 37,115 
MacDuff Manufacturing Ltd. : . 50,000 
Marishell Products Ltd. ........ 50,000 
Markchem Ventures inc. ....... 49,904 
McAfeeMercantile Inc. ........ 23,326 
MCD Health Care Diaper Ltd. . 597,124 
MDS Media Display Systems .. . . 30,076 
Mt oer we et 25,000 
Mercury MetaisLid. ....... 270,666 
MerfinCanadaTissue ...... 2,300,000 
CO eae ne ee 35,000 
Merta Foods lids... se ws 16,500 
Merlin Plastics Supplies ...... 152,502 
Merridale Cider Works Ltd. ...... 49,350 
Milestone Wood Products . 1,200,000 
Monarch MachineCo ........ 44,820 
Mt. Washington Ski Resort . . . . 1,066,800 
Murphy Aviation .......... 150,000 
Murphy AviationLtd. ........ 75,000 
Muxlow Sports Products ....... 50,000 
NeilcraftFurniture .......... 50,000 


Sept/Oct ’92 * 


(Ln LE | | ere em See 
B.C. government loans to businesses continued 
Pore FOCMR Ie. se oes ae 8 46,465 Siem induetieG..$. =... SSS. 50,000 Union Steamship Company . . . 600,280 
NewAgeLogHomes........ 24,000 | SicomindustriesLtd. ....... 172,570 | Universal Sprayware Ltd. ...... 185,528 
New Century Windows Ltd. ...... 16,589 Siva Sewmls —<.-. «3+. oe 498,250 Valentino Food Products Ltd. ... 216,211 
Newstech Recyclinginc. .... 14,178,768 Silver Lode InnLtd. ......... 150,000 Valley Brand Fertilizer ....... 120,000 
Nexus AmplifierSolutions ....... 37,500 Singer Valve 1985Ltd. ........ 50,000 Valley Leisure Products ....... 39,250 
Nexus Engineering Corp. ...... 500,000 Sir Richard Seafoods Inc. ....... 50,000 | Valley see MerchantLtd. ...... 64,000 
Nor-Lite Seafarm Ltd. ....... 100,000 SisuEnterprises .......... 203,532 Vance Creek Hotel ......... 330,000 
Norsat International ......... 104,000 Skytainer Industries Inc. ....... 69,362 | VancouverEnergyLtd. ....... 694,817 
North Shore Studio Management . 4,306,974 Slumber Lodge Developments .. . 200,000 Vancouver Signal Graphics .. . . 40,000 
North West Book Company ...... 50,000 Snak-Lite Manufacturing Inc. .. . . 28,504 Venture Technologies ....... 200,000 
NorthernLogHomes ........ 43,000 Somax Acoustics Ltd. ....... 130,000 Victor Carpet Distributors ...... 500,000 
Northwest Imaging & F/XInc. .. .400,000 | SouthwindMotorinn ....... 135,000 | Victor Carpet Distributors ...... 500,000 
Northwest Plastics Ltd. ........ 84,150 | Specialty BuildingProducts ...... 50,000 | ViscoManufacturing ........ 60,000 
Norvik Hardwoods Inc. ....... 185,000 Specialty Building Products ...... 75,000 | Wagner &Teldon Publishing .. . 500,000 
Norvik Hardwoods Inc. ...... 3,164,777 | Spectrum Signal Processing ... 175,112 | WaltersEnterprisesLtd. ....... 25,000 
Norvik Hardwoods Inc. ....... 400,000 | SRDManufacturingLtd. ....... Wao. | Warren©. Cook |... ob 39,612 
Norwegian Enterprises Inc. ...... 50,000 | St. James Developments Ltd. ....50,000 | WayToGrowProducts....... 200,000 
Oak Bay Marina ........... 400,000 Stveaeuemery ....... 5. 100,000 Waycon Manufacturing Ltd. 5s 6 
Ocean Gold Seafarms ........ 60,200 | StanleyDrugProducts ....... 239,400 | WeloWindowsLtd. .......... 80,000 
OceansportEnterprises ........ 31,387 Stelmark Products Inc. ........ 50,000 Wesgar Metal Finishers Inc. . 140,000 
Oceanwood Countryinn ...... 154,556 oe: Ea a ar area 2,500,000 West Close Holdings ....... 456,250 
Okanagan Manufacturers 1991 Ltd. 150,000 | SunDewFoodsLtd. ....... 135,000 | West Coast Nursery Labels > + oy eo 
Okanagan Spring Brewery ...... 50,000 | Sun Tags Ltd.& Manning Press . . 500,000 West Coast PlywoodCo. ..... 4,000,000 
Okanagan Spring Brewery ..... 500,000 Sunburst SkylightLtd. ........ 78,110 West Coast Plywood Company . 1,500,000 
Old & Oak FurnitureCo......... 49,482 pala Seve re pe ere 8. wae West Creek Farms ......... y pep 
Optimil Machinery Ltd. ....... 144,000 | SWISpecialty Woods Int. ...... 892 | WesterlyHotel ........... 
oie Active pie Ae Se Peps 10,914 | SWIiSpecialtyWoodsInt....... 700,000 Western Canoeing Inc. ........ 42,441 
Outer Island Productions ....... 12,496 Swiftwood Forest Products ...... 36,971 Western Glass & Mirrors ....... 50,000 
P G Manufacturing Ltd. ........ 21,130 TaklaRainbow Lodges ........ 39,250 Western Rubber Products ..... 177,000 
PRinnovations inc. ......... 112,000 Task ForestIndustries ....... 400,000 Western StarTrucks ...... 5,500,000 
P.O:P.Diepleys inc... - 2 . . .17,500 | Telford Furniture Refinishing .. . .32,500 | Western Unitool Manufacturing .. 120,000 
Pacific Cedar Yard Products sas 000 Texmar ControlSystems ...... 228,000 Whistler Mountain Ski Corp. . . 1,987,500 
Pacific Jams andMore ........ 4,825 Three Buoys Houseboat ...... 750,000 Williow Design Ltd. .......... 16,000 
Pacific Pool Water Products . . .290,000 | Three ValleyMotel ......... 387,000 | Wolf'sDen Mountain Loodge ... 237,500 
Pacific Rim Polytech Corp. ..... 200,828 | TorisumiCanadaLtd. ....... 300,000 | WoodlandWindows Ltd. ..... 1,000,000 
Pacific Tide Aquaculture ...... .31,000 | ToyoPumpsNthAmrcaCorp. .. . 127,500 | Woodsome Hidgs/Big Horn Mfg. . . . 39,000 
Pacifico Cotton Rayon Converters .112,500 | TradewindsExpressLtd. ....... 15,300 | Woolly Winkie Products ....... 10,695 
Peace RiverGreenhouses ..... 138,600 | TraditionalLlogHomes ........ 10,000 | XantraxTechnologyinc. ...... 150,000 
Pearl Seaproducts Inc. ........ 31,540 | TraditionalLogHomesLtd. ...... 30,000 | Xillix TechnologiesCorp. ...... 500,000 
Pioneer Aquafarms Ltd. ........ 31,150 | TrionicsTechnology ........ 45,050 | Yamato Engine Specialists ...... 50,000 
Piro Gablesing: = ..5..°....- 1,750,000 | Tristarindustres .......... 359,989 | YellowPointLodge ......... 152,000 
POMC ROY. hak Soe ee me 20,097 | TTC TexithermofCanada ...... monn «6§| Yves Fine foods ge... 100,000 
Porpoise Bay Shellfish ........ 20,150 | Ty-Crop Welding & Manufacturing . .50,000 | ZelkoScreenindustries ....... 59,250 
Port Renfrew Cedar Products ...125,000 | TyaughtonLakeResort....... 527,650 | ZonoCanadaltd. .......... 20,000 
Powder King Ski Village ....... 560,942 | Uneeda Wood Products Ltd. .. . 360,000 | Zweiderindustries .......... 17,500 
PrecisionSoundCorp. ........ 50,000 
Premier Plastics Ltd. ....... 235,000 . 
Peeper orseit. es 49,402 
Prime Mover Controls ....... 286,000 Summary of Loan Portfolio - Government of 
Prime Resources Group ..... 7,000,000 
Prince George Precut Re 300,000 British Columbia 
Prince George Wood Preserving . 1,125,000 . 
Pro-Lam Industries 1986 ....... 50,000 at ; 
Quality Seafarms Ltd. ........ 93,500 Loan Program #Loans_ $ Value in millions 
R&B Favourites Food Prod. .... 5,951 
APhilips& Assoc. ....:..... 31,250 Economic Development Loans . . . $230,000,000 
Radium Ht. Spr. Glacier Skiing . . . 361,150 Economic Dev. Loan Guarantees . . . . $26,000,000 | 
Scat aniyyg re. ae psp Ag. Land Dev. Act Loans . . . . $16,000,000 
fe ped mre 3 aes — Agriculture Loan Guarantees 
See a age 49,080 

Reach Industries Ltd. ........ 14,104 BCEC/LILA Loans 
Rebco Mftg & Machine ........ 45,286 Sundry Loans/Guarantees 
Rene Rey Swiss Choc. ........ 50,000 Student Venture Loans 
Richardson Radiators Ltd........ 80,000 B.C. Student Loans (Defaulted) .. . . 
Bhd Stainless a a gree 42,500 B.C. Student Loan Guarantees 

ippengale Mariculture ........ 50,000 
Rivers West Tours ........... 52,250 B.C. Second Mortgage Loans 
RMS Holdings Ltd. .......... 24,635 Mortgage Assistance Guarantees 3 : 
Robinson Products .......... 52,500 Guarantees/B.C. Second Mortgages_ . 20,000 = 13,000,000 
Rogers Foods Ltd.......... 1,250,000 Leasehold/Conversion Mortgages .. . .220 . $7,000,000 
al Energy | Sree oh eae ewe 3 75,000 Business Start Up Loans oe 

ypac Aluminum Recycling ..... 275,000 
SS BeaverSteamship ........ 43,263 Business Start Up Loan Guarantees : 
Sandspit InnLtd. .......... 297,000 Social Housing Mortgages . . . . $12,000,000 
Savoury Processed Foods ..... 280,000 
Scorpius Electronics .......... 20,000 
Sea Hornet Marine Ind. ........ 54,850 SUMMARY 
SeelForestProducts ....... 400,000 Number of Loans/Loan Guarantees 
Songer vision a es 157,500 i . $465,000,000 
SevenS. Industries ......... 366,000 j 
Shames Mountain Ski Corp. S Steel Lae: ; ;: _- $856, en = 
Sharpe Sound Studios ....... 417,500 
Shelter Industries .......... 300,000 Total . “H 133,000,000 
SherwoodPacifc ......... 4,875,000 : : . 2 5 : 


simon mousiies:...°........ 170,000 











The Tax 





"I lost my gun.I lost my horse. I am 
out of food. Iam being pursued. me 
I’ve got all the gold I can carry." 


(inscription left by a beleaguered prospector) 


Prospecting in Ottawa - The 
MPs’ pension plan 


There is a growing sense 
of outrage among Canadian 
taxpayers over the pension 
benefits Members of Parlia- 
ment have given themsel- 
ves. These payouts will far 
exceed any contributions 
MPs make to the plan, and 
taxpayers are being forced 
to make up the difference. 

A report on the MPs’ pen- 
sion plan, released by the 
federal government's chief 
actuary, stated that as of 
December 31, 1988, the 
plan had assets of $37.9 
million and liabilities of 
$182.3 million. In the end, 


Due to the "magic of indexation” if 
MP Svend Robinson retired this fall 
at age 60 his pension could increase 
from $39,715 a year to $100,358 








this $144.4 million shortfall 
will have to be paid by tax- 
payers. 

Effective January 1, 1992, 
changes to the Income Tax 
Act required changes to the 
federal plan in order for it to 
remain registered. Instead 
of using this opportunity to 
genuinely reform their plan 
and reduce their excessive 
benefits, MPs introduced 
and passed Bill C-55 which 
divided the plan into two 
sections. 

The first section, known as 
the Retiring Allowances Ac- 


MPs’ pension plan 


The magic of indexation 


One feature of the MPs’ pen- 
sion plan that remains un- 
changed in Bill C-55 is the magic 
of indexation. 

Indexation provides MPs with 
annual inflation increases in 
their pension once they turn 60. 
However, any MP who retires 
before 60 receives an immedi- 
ate inflation catch-up at that age. 
For example, an MP who retired 
at age 40 would, at age 60, 
receive a pension that takes into 
consideration the inflation in- 
creases during the previous 20 
years. And remember, the 
same MP would have already 
been collecting a pension for 20 
years! 

Depending on the person’s 
age at retirement and the infla- 
,, tion increases during that time, 












Se dae ue toe thax eecsional b- 


-demnity (average of six best years) for every 
year served to a maximum of 75% of their 





an MP’s pension could double or 
even triple overnight. The 
magic of indexation can be seen 
in the shaded portions of the 
chart on the following page. The 
National Citizens Coalition has 
estimated the first-year pension 
benefits of MPs were they to 
retire this fall. Using these cal- 
culations, the Taxpayers 
Federation has estimated the 
pension MPs could receive at 
age 60 based on a long-term 
inflation rate of 5%. 

Its impact can be seen in the 


Overview of the MPs’ pension plan. _ 


4. No age restriction 
csleinbs > atraptteladgiaaabel 


5. Only contribute 11% 

MPs still only contribute 11% of salaries and 
indemnities though the new plan breaks up 
the amount they contribute into the two 


plans. 


6. Indexation 
MPs who retire before age 60 get an immedi- 
ate inflation adjustment 


When they retire, rs we alain ks Gok 
government appointments and jobs (except — 
spn) anc See RNC EES Depa 


following examples: MP Svend 
Robinson of British Columbia 
would see his pension nearly 
triple from a first year benefit of 
$39,715 to $100,358; Albert 
Cooper of Alberta would jump 
from $37,638 to $99,865; Lorne 
Nystrom of Saskatchewan 
would go from $48,391 to 
$95,811; Bill Blaikie of Manitoba 
would hit $100,358 compared to 
$39,715. 

In straight dollar value, Perrin 
Beatty is the hands down win- 
ner. His pension could skyrock- 
et to $160,572 a year from 
$66,721. However, the largest 
percentage increase goes to MP 
Carole Jacques of Quebec 
whose pension could nearly 
quadruple from $24,440 to 
$95,808. 
















count, met the basic re- 


Theroux, director of the 


quirements of the Income | pension service group for 


IfMP Joe Clark eiedine year, the 

"magic of indexation” could increase 

his pension from $78,330 to $110,218 

a year at age 60. 

Tax Act and the second sec- 
tion, known as the Compen- 
sation Arrangements 
Account, fleshed out the 
benefits so that the MPs still 
received the lavish pen- 
sions they enjoyed under 
the old system. 

An independent analysis 
of Bill C-55 by Marcel 





if MP Lome 


retired this fall, 

the "magic of indexation" could near- 

ly double his annual pension at age 
60, from $48,391 to $95,811. 





Price Waterhouse, con- 
cluded: "The design of the 
parliamentary pension plan 
is pure tax prestidigitation 
(sleight of hand). It does not 
affect the substance of the 
pension plan... Itis ultimate- 
ly a waste of time." 
Francois Vachon of Eckler 
Partners, one of Canada’s 
top actuarial firms con- 
tracted by the National 
Citizens Coalition to study 
the bill, stated, "The benefits 
provided to MPs...are not 
changed by this bill." 
Because of their greed 


If MP Perrin Beatty retired this fall, at 
age 60 through the magic of indexa- 
tion his yearly pension could in- 
crease from $66,721 to $160,572. 





MPs have felt the anger of 
outraged taxpayers. Yet, 
despite this, like the old 
prospector quoted above, 
they seem quite willing to 
put up with these incon- 
veniences in order to walk 
away with all the money 
they can carry for their gold- 
en years. 


Taxing good intentions 


Mark Dayton, the Auditor 
for the State of Minnesota, 
slashed his salary to $1 a 
year to help the State 
Auditor's department 
balance its $6 million budget. 
Dayton, the 45 year old heir 
to a department store for- 


tune, ears $65,430 a year 


(U.S.) as the State Auditor. 
However, when his che- 


que arrived for fiscal year 7 
1991-92 (year ending June © 


30) it was for only 80 cents as 
the government subtracted 
20 cents in the form of taxes 
and deductions. 
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MPs’ pension payouts 


The National Citizens’ Coalition (NCC) has released a 
study which illustrates the pension benefits available to 
every MP in Canada, effective September 4, 1992. The 
study estimates the total pension payouts to MPs if they 
retired late this fall and live to age 75. The study makes the 
following assumptions: Age nearest birthday; closest full 


year of service; 5 percent annual inflation (as measured by parameters as above. 

B.C. e years 1st yr benefit total 
RossBelsher....60...8....... 25,906 ... fom oo $612,871 
Ma CGNie ss coe. Pe Se ess 3,727 ... a a 1,448,673 
Grkcook— 2 <3. 6 BE SS 41,670 ... Se a 524,121 
Dahnetss “Glos co Dosa 64,309 ... Same lo zz 1,389,640 
Benno Friesen Sees | ee on 48,269 ... Sie ia 854,989 
Jim Fulton ..... 2 ete (Gaetan ete 99,715 ... See eee... 2,828,638 
LyleKristiansen ..53...8....... 23,600 ... See co 950,808 
Margaret Mitchell .67...13 ...... 99,715 ... See 437,921 
FrankOberle....61...20 ...... 62,078 ... Sas aoe... 1,339,556 
SidParker ..... (2 gates ER ease pe "= 23,600 ... Giles 0 462,527 
Nelson Riis ..... 1 eres: (lene Baa 39,593 ... Heuee oC 1,921,669 
SvendRobinson ..41...13 ...... 90,715 ... am ee... 3,128,800 
Toman... 20 bt 1k. RS. 61,044... See co 2,803,454 
Ray Skelly ..... Diath Tete s ae 99715 ... 2 os... 1,814,997 
done Tinate =: 02 22 69 oc 220 ioe 82974 ... See J. 1,469,718 
fanendon. 36. O00 WB ie aes 39,715... Seen Ck 1,927,590 
Ber virial: 30a. s «02 MO. ne ee 46,803 ... See oo 2,010,325 
Alberta e years 1st yr benefit 60 total 
arvana’: 2). Be... 20" eas $64,399 .. Hee ee $2,766,124 
JoeClak...... Be ee 78,330 ... lee... 3,155,797 
Albert Cooper As HEAD ere tous 37,638 ... Soe co 3,115,312 
Murray Dorin ....38...8....... 24,440 ae, .... 2,229,034 
Jim Edwards .. . . 56 Ah: Sera are 26,395 ... ae a 864,584 
RMU PIRWR EE coe SIR ac Ts ae 5 aahire 42,648 ... See aa 1,197,658 
Dave MEQOUr Be Ae ens Soe 41,181 ... So a 1,768,841 
Alex Kindy ..... TC TPRIRE SS «cna a oe 24,440 ... Se a 432,906 
AmoldMalone ..55...18 ...... 45,825 ... See Le 1,612,748 
Don Mazankowski . 57... 24 ...... 66,721 ... 2 Co Se 1,960,698 
Steve Paproski .. 64... 24 ...... 57,801 ... 2 J 920,024 
Bob Porter ..... Be res webs hea 24,440 ... Bae eee... 631,539 
SOCOSHIAE oo 6-: oe GOm acs 0 Breen eat Bes 7373... NA ......... .484,858 
BarbaraSparrow ..57...8....... 24,929... Jee oe 757,505 
Blaine Thacker ..51...13 ...... 41,670 ... Eau oo 1,904,342 
Sask. ears ist yr benefit 60 total 
Victor Althouse ..55...12 ...... $37,398 .. Hage iy es 3 an $1,315,995 
\iepeanIe . Of. OAc cae 45,825 ... eee aoe... 505,294 
Smondavong. 50... 13 V.2.5% $9,715 ... See aoe... 1,927,590 
LenGustafson ..59... : e 


StanHovdebo .. 67... 
Bill McKnight .... 52... 
LorneNystrom ..46... 
GeoffWilson .... 51... 





Bill Blaikie 


Jake Epp 


CharlesMayer .. 
RodMurphy .... 
Brian White 


53 

41 

56 
FelixHoltmann .. 48... 

56 

46 

42 





CPI); minimum 6 years of service; all statutory and optional 
contributions to pension made by MP; and spousal and 


dependent allowances not included. 


Based on the NCC’s calculations, the Canadian Tax- 
payers Federation has estimated what the yearly pension 
benefits of these MPs would be at age 60, using the same 





Warren Allmand . . 
David Berger... . 
Gilles Bernier 
Gabrielle Bertrand . 
J.P. Blackburn 


Lise Bourgault 
Pierre Cadieux 
Andree Champagne 
Michel Champagne 
JeanCharest .... 
Gilbert Chartrand 
Marcel Danis .. . . 
Robert de Cotret . . 
Vince Della Noce 
Gabriel Desjardins . 
Suzanne Duplessis 
Marc Ferland... . 
Sheila Finestone . . 
Gabriel Fontaine . . 
Alfonse Gagliano 
Francois Gerin 
DarrylGray ...... 
Jean-Guy Guilbault 
Andre Harvey 
Jean-Guy Hudon . . 
Carole Jacques 
Jean-Luc Joncas . . 
Fernand Jourdenais 
Monique Landry . . 
Jean Lapierre 
Robert Layton 
Nic Leblanc 
RicardoLopez . 
Charles-E. Marin . . 
MarcelMasse 
BarryMoore .... 
Brian Mulroney 
Andre Ouellet 
Louis Plamondon 
Andre Plourde 


HRESLESISISSRSH SII SSSSSSSSESSERRBASEBRERSBRS 


90,715 ... i... 3,128,800 
29930 ... Sie cee... 980,677 
66,721 ... Se ee, .... 2,688,088 
24,440 ... Sa iim 1,331,625 
58,289... Se 1,909,305 
41,181 ... Sn aoe .... 2,505,462 
24,440 + 36,109 a... 1,831,401 

y total 
40,693... Se a... 3,049,313 
24,440... Se . 686,334 
26,305 ... ue ae ..... 214,908 
24,440 ... Soe 53,349... 1,653,155 
37,515 . er... Geen 2,537,565 
43,014 . << OE ex. 1,847,576 
26,395 . aoe oe .... 1,977,899 
98371 ... i RRees. s 2,595,466 
33,483 ... am es .... 1,348,979 
27,373 ... eo .... 2,745,452 
34,216 : tee 3,767,809 
24,440 ... Se Bi ane 2,229,034 
36,293 ... Se ee... 1,867,723 
63,666... Saum a... 3,276,402 
27373 ... re... 1,408,679 
24,440 ... Se aoe .... 1,653,155 
26,884... ce im” 1,154,746 
24,440 ... See oe... 1,186,209 
24,440 ... Sn os... 307,404 
24,807 ... Se 1,065,533 
25,051 ... oe... 1,215,865 
24,929 ... Sam 1,358,268 
24,440 ... 2 ..... 1,486,915 
24,909 ... Sa ee... 488,573 
24,440 ... Jae ae... 1,116,921 
28,350 ... 7s —oo..... 1,205,611 
24,440 ee... 2,950,897 
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Quebec e 
Marcel Prud'homme 

Guy Ricard ..... 0. 
Guy St-Julien a. 
Monique Tardif 57 . 
Marcel Tremblay . . 49 . 
Maurice Tremblay . 48 . 
Monique Vezina . . 57 . 
Pierre Vincent .. 37. 
Gerry Weiner... . 59. 
Ontario e 
lain Angus ..... 45 
Bill Attewell . 64 


Perrin Beatty . . . 
Derek Blackburn . . 
DonBlenkarn. 
John Bosley .... 
DonBoudria .... 
Patrick Boyer... . 
Harry Brightwell 
Pauline Browes 
Charles Caccia 
Murray Cardiff 

Terry Clifford . 


Ralph Ferguson sn 


Jean-R. Gauthier . . 
Herb Gray 
Bruce Halliday 


Bill Kempling 


StevenLangdon . . 


Doug Lewis 
David MacDonald 


Walter McLean 


Gus Mitges ..... 


Rob Nicholson 


Michael Wilson 






Jean Chretien 


See 
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NOTES ; 

Years: Years of service as of September 4, 1992. 

1st yr benefit: Pension benefits that could be received by MPs in 
their first year of retirement. 

Yearly pension age 60: The magic of indexation could cause 
yearly pension benefits to increase to this amount when MP turns 
60 years of age. 

Total: Total amount of pension benefits that could be received by 
each MP from retirement to age 75. 


ears ist yr benefit 1 age 60 total 
7 eae ath op 46,803 ... 7am oe ..... 1,314,340 
Be ee ae 24,440 ... ao 1,186,209 
0G Gere ars 24,440 ... aa oo) 984,650 
Sy «et SF 28,350 ... 2s co 861,458 
eed eee: 24,929 ... Saeue ae... 1,282,905 
Bae ee a 24,440 ... Se co 1,331,625 
Gh he 43,014 ... Bae oo ae 1,307,045 
Re iaerere et ke 28,350 ... Sa oo 2,712,091 
5 Binva’ ns Sat 30.348 ... Sean oie .., 1,016,767 
ears ist yr benefit 60 total 
ie, ane. $25,540 .. Hae So ,... $1,639,214 
Sere 24,440 ... 2 oes... 527,381 
ES ps ei 66,721 ... ae oo 4,991,711 
oe, een tee 45,825 Ge... 1,286,876 
fs, | ree ie 45,825 ... ee oe, ..... 898,106 
4g SRS 44,359 ... ae Ll 2,847,060 
De: Sa ea 24,440 : Soe, .... 1,740,700 
eter eid 25.906 ... ue oo 1,259,125 
£8 eee 24,440 ... a oC ae 578,189 
(Bega Ie: 29,206 ... ae coo ae 1,101,163 
Be Si” 53.768... ga J 1,053,778 
BES ete 30593 ... jae oe... 1,070,617 
A bigeee 24,440 ... fee Co ie 921,469 
SS MRP . SAAN . ore ,.... 2,022,908 
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54 ‘|. Se 42,770 ... 3 oo .... 1 612, 571 
Maurice Dionne 56 tae: sae 43,748 ... Se Ca i nnn 1,433,002 
Gerry Merrithew 61 Pea. 43,014... See, 928,182 
Bernard Valcourt... 41...8....... 98,371... See So 3,022,918 
George Baker 50 | ee $46,803 .. ee iPS San $2,271,610 
John Crosbie aE ee | TaanePemeae re 66,721 ... Se... 1,307,638 
BilRompkey ....56...20 ...... 56,000 ... Eee ee |. 1,837,275 
RogerSimmons ..53...9....... 20,264... ae cn 1,178,993 
Brian Tobin Pa. ae | ee pre 36,660 ... See, 3,343,552 


Prince Edward Isiand 








No PEI MP has sufficient service to qualify as of Fall, 1992. 


* Plus a special Prime Minister's pension from age 65 equal to 2/3 of that salary being paid to the Prime 
Minister in 2003 (when Brian Mulroney reaches his 65th birthday). 
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On October 26th, Canadians will be asked to answer the following question in a national referendum: 
the Constitution of Canada should be renewed on the basis of the agreement reached August 28, 1992?" The actual 
final text of this agreement, commonly known as the Charlottetown Accord, is reprinted below. 


"Do you agree that 





I. UNITY AND DIVERSITY 


A. PEOPLE AND COMMUNITIES 


1. Canada Clause 

Anew clause should be included as sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution Act. 1867 that 
would express fundamental Canadian 
values. The Canada Clause would guide 
the courts in their future interpretation of the 
entire Constitution, including the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


The Constitution Act. 1867 is amended 
by adding thereto, immediately after section 
1 thereof, the following section: 


"2. (1) The Constitution of Canada, in- 
cluding the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms, shall be interpreted in a manner 
consistent with the following fundamental 
characteristics: 


(a) Canada is ademocracy committed 
to a parliamentary and federal system of 
government and to the rule of law; 


(b) the Aboriginal peoples of Canada, 
being the first peoples to govern this land, 
have the right to promote their languages, 
cultures and traditions and to ensure the 
integrity of their societies, and their govern- 
ments constitute one of three orders of 
government in Canada; 


(c) Quebec constitutes within Canada 
a distinct society, which includes a French- 
speaking majority, a unique culture and a 
civil law tradition; 


(d) Canadians and their governments 
are committed to the vitality and develop- 
ment of official language minority com- 
munities throughout Canada; 


(e) Canadians are committed to racial 
and ethnic equality in a society that includes 
citizens from many lands who have con- 
tributed, and continue to contribute, to the 
building of a strong Canada that reflects its 
cultural and racial diversity; 


(f) Canadians are committed to a 
respect for individual and collective human 
rights and freedoms of all people; 


(g) Canadians are committed to the 
equality of female and male persons; and 


(h) Canadians confirm the principle of 
the equality of the provinces at the same 
time as recognizing their diverse charac- 
teristics. 

(2) The role of the legislature and 
Government of Quebec to preserve and 
promote the distinct society of Quebec is 
affirmed. 


(3) Nothing in this section derogates from 


sothe powers, rights or privileges of the Par- 


liament or the Government of Canada, or of 
the legislatures or governments of the 
provinces, or of the legislative bodies or 
governments of the Aboriginal peoples of 
Canada, including any powers, rights or 
privileges relating to language and, for 
greater certainty, nothing in this section 
derogates from the aboriginal and treaty 
rights of the Aboriginal peoples of Canada." 


2. Aboriginal Peoples and the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms 

The Charter provision dealing with 
Aboriginal peoples (section 25, the non- 
derogation clause) should be strengthened 
to ensure that nothing in the Charter 
abrogates or derogates from Aboriginal, 
treaty or other rights of Aboriginal peoples, 
and in particular any rights or freedoms 
relating to the exercise or protection of their 
languages, cultures or traditions. 


3. Linguistic Communities in New 
Brunswick 

A separate constitutional amendment re- 
quiring only the consent of Parliament and 


the legislature of New Brunswick should be 
added to the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. The amendment would 
entrench the equality of status of the English 
and French linguistic communities in New 
Brunswick, including the right to distinct 
educational institutions and such distinct 
cultural institutions as are necessary for the 
preservation and promotion of these com- 
munities. The amendment would also af- 
firm the role of the legislature and govern- 
ment of New Brunswick to preserve and 
promote this equality of status. 


B. CANADA’S SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC UNION 


4. The Social and Economic Union 

A new provision should be added to the 
Constitution describing the commitment of 
the governments, Parliament and the legis- 
latures within the federation to the principle 
of the preservation and development of 
Canada’s social and economic union. The 
new provision, entitled The Social and 
Economic Union, should be drafted to set 
out a series of policy objectives underlying 
the social and the economic union, respec- 
tively. The provision should not be justici- 
able. 


The policy objectives set out in the 
provision on the social union should in- 
clude, but not be limited to: 


* providing throughout Canada a health 
care system that is comprehensive, 
universal, portable, publicly ad- 
ministered and accessible; 


* providing adequate social services and 
benefits to ensure that all individuals 
resident in Canada have reasonable ac- 
cess to housing, food and other basic 
necessities; 

* providing high quality primary and 
secondary education to all individuals 
resident in Canada and ensuring 
reasonable access to post-secondary 
education; 


* protecting the rights of workers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively; and, 


* protecting, preserving and sustaining 
the integrity of the environment for 
present and future generations. 

The policy objectives set out in the 
provision on the economic union should 
include, but not be limited to: 


* working together to strengthen the 
Canadian economic union; 

the free movement of persons, goods, 
services and capital; 


the goal of full employment; 

* ensuring that all Canadians have a 
reasonable standard of living; anc, 

* ensuring sustainable and equitable 

development. 


A mechanism for monitoring the Social 
and Economic Union should be determined 
by a First Ministers’ Conference. 


A clause should be added to the Con- 
stitution stating that the Social and 
Economic Union does not abrogate or 
derogate from the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 


5. Economic Disparities, Equaliza- 
tion and Regional Development 

Section 36 of the Constitution Act, 1982 
currently commits Parliament and the 
Government of Canada and the govern- 
ments and legislatures of the provinces to 
promote equal opportunities and economic 
development throughout the country and to 
provide reasonably comparable levels of 
public services to all Canadians. Subsec- 
tion 36(2) currently commits the federal 
government to the principle of equalization 
payments. This section should be 


amended to read as follows: 


Parliament and the Government of 
Canada are committed to making 
equalization payments so that provincial 
governments have sufficient revenues 
to provide reasonably comparable 
levels of public services at reasonably 
comparable levels of taxation. 


Subsection 36(1) should be expanded to 
include the territories. 


Subsection 36(1) should be amended to 
add a commitment to ensure the provision 
of reasonably comparable economic in- 
frastructures of a national nature in each 
province and territory. 


The Constitution should commit the 
federal government to meaningful consult- 
ation with the provinces before introducing 
legislation relating to equalization pay- 
ments. 


Anew Subsection 36(3) should be added 
to entrench the commitment of govern- 
ments to the promotion of regional 
economic developmentto reduce economic 
disparities. 


Regional development is also discussed 
in item 36 of this document. 


6. The Common Market 
Section 121 of the Constitution Act, 1867 


would remain unchanged. 


Detailed principles and commitments re- 
lated to the Canadian Common Market are 
included in the political accord of August 28, 
1992. First Ministers will decide on the best 
approach to implement these principles and 
commitments at a future First Ministers’ 
Conference on the economy. First Mini- 
sters would have the authority to create an 
independent dispute resolution agency and 
decide on its role, mandate and composi- 
tion. (*) 


ll. INSTITUTIONS 
A. THE SENATE 


7. An Elected Senate 

The Constitution should be amended to 
provide that Senators are elected, either by 
the population of the provinces and ter- 
ritories of Canada or by the members of 
their provincial or territorial legislative as- 
semblies. 


Federal legislation should govern Senate 
elections, subject to the constitutional 
provision above and constitutional 
provisions requiring that elections take 
place at the same time as elections to the 
House of Commons and provisions 
respecting eligibility and mandate of 
Senators. Federal legislation would be suf- 
ficiently flexible to allow provinces and ter- 
ritories to provide for gender equality in the 
composition of the Senate. 


Matters should be expedited in order that 
Senate elections be held as soon as pos- 
sible, and, if feasible, at the same time as 
the next federal general election for the 
House of Commons. 


8. An Equal Senate 

The Senate should initially total 62 
Senators and should be composed of six 
Senators from each province and one 
Senator from each territory. 


9. Aboriginal Peoples’ Repre- 
sentation in the Senate 

Aboriginal representation in the Senate 
should be guaranteed in the Constitution. 
Aboriginal Senate seats should be addition- 
al to provincial and territorial seats, rather 
than drawn from any province or territory's 
allocation of Senate seats. 


Aboriginal Senators should have the 


same role and powers as other Senators, 
plus a possible double majority power in 
relation to certain matters materially affect- 
ing Aboriginal people. These issues and 
other details relating to Aboriginal repre- 
sentation in the Senate (numbers, distribu- 
tion, method of selection) will be discussed 
further by governments and the repre- 
sentatives of the Aboriginal peoples in the 
early autumn of 1992 (*). 


10. Relationship to the House of 
Commons 

The Senate should not be a confidence 
chamber. In other words, the defeat of 
government-sponsored legislation by the 
Senate would not require the government's 
resignation. 


11. Categories of Legislation 


There should be four categories of legis- 
lation: 


1) Revenue and expenditure bills 
("Supply bills"); 


2) Legislation materially affecting French 
language or French culture; 


3) Bills involving fundamental tax policy 
changes directly related to natural resour- 
ces; 


4) Ordinary legislation (any bill not falling 
into one of the first three categories). 


Initial classification of bills should be by 
the originator of the bill. With the exception 
of legislation affecting French language or 
French culture (see item 14), appeals 
should be determined by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, following consultation 
with the Speaker of the Senate. 


12. Approval of Legislation 

The Constitution s..culd oblige the 
Senate to dispose of any bills approved by 
the House of Commons, within thirty sitting 
days of the House of Commons, with the 
exception of revenue and expenditure bills. 


Revenue and expenditure bills would be 
subject to a 30 calendar-day suspensive 
veto. If a bill is defeated or amended by the 
Senate within this period, it could be 
repassed by a majority vote in the House of 
Commons on a resolution. 


Bills that materially affect French lan- 
guage or French culture would require ap- 
proval by a majority of Senators voting and 
by a majority of the Francophone Senators 
voting. The House of Commons would not 
be able to override the defeat of a Bill in this 
category by the Senate. 


Bills that involve fundamental tax policy 
changes directly related to natural resour- 
ces would be defeated if a majority of 
Senators voting cast their votes against the 
bill. The House of Commons would not be 
able to override the Senate’s veto. The 
precise definition of this category of legisla- 
tion remains to be determined. 


Defeat or amendment of ordinary legisla- 
tion by the Senate would trigger a joint 
sitting process with the House of Commons. 
A simple majority vote at the joint sitting 
would determine the outcome of the bill. 


The Senate should have the powers set 
out in this Consensus Report. There would 
be no change to the Senate’s current role in 
approving constitutional amendments. 
Subject to the Consensus Report, Senate 
powers and procedures should mirror those 
in the House of Commons. 


The Senate should continue to have the 
capacity to initiate bills, except for money 
bills. 


If any bill initiated and passed by the 
Senate is amended or rejected by the 
House of Commons, a joint sitting process 
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should be triggered automatically. 





The House of Commons should be 
obliged to dispose of legislation approved 
by the Senate within a reasonable time limit. 


13. Revenue and Expenditure Bills 

In orderto preserve Canada’s parliamen- 
tary traditions, the Senate should not be 
able to block the routine flow of legislation 
relating to taxation, borrowing and ap- 
propriation. 


Revenue and expenditure bills ("supply 
bills") should be defined as only those mat- 
ters involving borrowing, the raising of 
revenue and appropriation as well as mat- 
ters subordinate to these issues. This 
definition should exclude fundamental 
policy changes to the tax system (such as 
the Goods and Services Tax and the Na- 
tional Energy Program). 


14. Double Majority 

The originator of a bill should be respon- 
sible for designating whether it materially 
affects French language or French culture. 
Each designation should be subject to ap- 
peal to the Speaker of the Senate under 
rules to be established by the Senate. 
These rules should be designed to provide 
adequate protection to Francophones. 


On entering the Senate, Senators should 
be required to declare whether they are 
Francophones for the purpose of the double 
majority voting rule. Any process for chal- 
lenging these declarations should be left to 
the rules of the Senate. 


15. Ratification of Appointments 

The Constitution should specify that the 
Senate ratify the appointment of the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Canada. 


The Constitution should also be 
amended to provide the Senate with a new 
power to ratify other key appointments 
made by the federal government. 


The Senate should be obliged to deal 
with any proposed appointments within thir- 
ty sitting-days of the House of Commons. 


The appointments that would be subject 
to Senate ratification, including the heads of 
the national cultural institutions and the 
heads of federal regulatory boards and 
agencies, should be set out in specific 
federal legislation rather than the Constitu- 
tion. The federal government's commit- 
ment to table such legislation should be 
recorded in a political accord (*). 


An appointment submitted for ratification 
would be rejected if a majority of Senators 
voting cast their votes against it. 


16. Eligibility for Cabinet. 


Senators should not be eligible for 
Cabinet posts. 


B. THE SUPREME COURT 


17. Entrenchment in the Constitu- 
tion 

The Supreme Court should be 
entrenched in the Constitution as the 
general court of appeal for Canada. 


18. Composition 

The Constitution should entrench the 
current provision of the Supreme Court Act, 
which specifies that the Supreme Court is 
to be composed of nine members, of whom 
three must have been admitted to the bar of 
Quebec (civil law bar). 


19. Nominations and Appointments 

The Constitution should require the 
federal government to name judges from 
lists submitted by the governments of the 
provinces and territories. A provision 
should be made in the Constitution for the 
appointment of interim judges if a list is not 
submitted on a timely basis or no candidate 
is acceptable. 


20. Aboriginal Peoples’ Role. 
The structure of the Supreme Court 
should not be modified in this round of 


constitutional discussions. The role of 
Aboriginal peoples in relation to the 
Supreme Court should be recorded in a 
political accord and should be on the agen- 
da of a future First Ministers’ Conference on 
Aboriginal issues (*). 


Provincial and territorial governments 
should develop a reasonable process for 
consulting representatives of the Aboriginal 
peoples of Canada in the preparation of lists 
of candidates to fill vacancies on the 
Supreme Court (*). 


Aboriginal groups should retain the right 
to make representations to the federal 
government respecting candidates to fill 
vacancies on the Supreme Court (*). 


The federal government should examine, 
in consultation with Aboriginal groups, the 
proposal that an Aboriginal Council of 
Elders be entitled to make submissions to 
the Supreme Court when the court con- 
siders Aboriginal issues (*). 


C. HOUSE OF COMMONS 


21. Composition of the House of 
Commons 

The composition of the House of Com- 
mons should be adjusted to better reflect 
the principle of representation by popula- 
tion. The adjustment should include an ini- 
tial increase in the size of the House of 
Commons to 337 seats, to be made at the 
time Senate reform comes into effect. On- 
tario and Quebec would each be assigned 
eighteen additional seats, British Columbia 
four additional seats, and Alberta two addi- 
tional seats, with boundaries to be 
developed using the 1991 census. 


An additional special Canada-wide 
redistribution of seats should be conducted 
following the 1996 census, aimed at ensur- 
ing that, in the first subsequent general elec- 
tion, no province will have fewer than 95% 
ot the House of Commons seats it would 
receive under strict representation-by- 
population. Consequently, British Colum- 
bia and Ontario would each be assigned 
three additionai seats and Alberta two addi- 
tional seats. As a result of this special ad- 
justment, no province or territory will lose 
seats, nor will a province or territory which 
has achieved full representation-by-popula- 
tion have a smaller share of House of Com- 
mons seats than its share of the total 
population in the 1996 census. 


The redistribution based on the 1996 
census and all future redistributions should 
be governed by the following constitutional 
provisions: 


(a) A guarantee that Quebec would be 
assigned no fewer than 25 percent of the 
seats in the House of Commons; 


(b) The current Section 41(b) of the Con- 


stitution Act, 1982, the "fixed floor", would 
be retained; 


(c) Section 51A of the Constitution Act. 
1867, the "rising floor", would be repealed; 


(d) A new provision that would ensure 
that no province could have fewer Com- 
mons seats than another province with a 
smaller population, subject to the provision 
in item (a) above; 


(e) The current provision that allocates 
two seats to the Northwest Territories and 
one seat to Yukon would be retained. 


A permanent formula should be 
developed and Section 51 of the Constitu- 
tion Act. 1867 should be adjusted to accom- 
modate demographic change, taking into 
consideration the principles suggested by 
the Royal Commission on Electoral Reform 
and Party Financing (*). 


22. Aboriginal Peoples’ Repre- 
sentation 

The issue of Aboriginal representation in 
the House of Commons should be pursued 
by Parliament, in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the Aboriginal peoples of 
Canada, after it has received the final report 
of the House of Commons Committee 


studying the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Electoral Reform and Party 
Financing (*). 


D. FIRST MINISTERS’ CONFERENCES 


23. Entrenchment 

A provision should be added to the Con- 
stitution requiring the Prime Minister to con- 
vene a First Ministers’ Conference at least 
once a year. The agendas for these con- 
ferences should not be specified in the Con- 
stitution. 


The leaders of the territorial governments 
should be invited to participate in any First 
Ministers’ Conference convened pursuant 
to this constitutional provision. Repre- 
sentatives of the Aboriginal peoples of 
Canada should be invited to participate in 
discussions on any item on the agenda of a 
First Ministers’ Conference that directly af- 
fects the Aboriginal peoples. This should 
be embodied in a political accord (*). 


The role and responsibilities of First Min- 
isters with respect to the federal spending 
power are outlined at item 25 of this docu- 
ment. 


E. THE BANK OF CANADA 


24. Bank of Canada 

The Bank of Canada was discussed and 
the consensus was that this issue should 
not be pursued in this round, except for the 
consensus that the Senate should have a 
role in ratifying the appointment of its Gover- 
nor. 


Ill. ROLES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


25. Federal Spending Power 

A provision should be added to the Con- 
stitution stipulating that the Government of 
Canada must provide reasonable compen- 
sation to the government of a province that 
chooses not to participate in a new Canada- 
wide shared-cost program that is estab- 
lished by the federal government in an area 
of exclusive provincial jurisdiction, if that 
province carries on a program or initiative 
that is compatible with the national objec- 
tives. 


A framework should be developed to 
guide the use of the federal spending power 
in all areas of exclusive provincial jurisdic- 
tion. Once developed, the framework could 
become a multilateral agreement that would 
receive constitutional protection using the 
mechanism described in Item 26 of this 
report. The framework should ensure that 
when the federal spending power is used in 
areas of exclusive provincial jurisdiction, it 
should: 


(a) contribute to the pursuit of national 
objectives; 


(b) reduce overlap and duplication; 


(c) not distort and should respect provin- 
cial priorities; and 


(d) ensure equality of treatment of the 
provinces, while recognizing their different 
needs and circumstances. 


The Constitution should commit First 
Ministers to establishing such a framework 
at a future conference of First Ministers. 
Once it is established, First Ministers would 
assume a role in annually reviewing 
progress in meeting the objectives set out 
in the framework. 


A provision should be added (as Section 
106A(3)) that would ensure that nothing in 
the section that limits the federal spending 
power affects the commitments of Parlia- 
ment and the Government of Canada that 
are set out in Section 36 of the Constitution 
Act, 1982. 


26. Protection of Intergovernmental 
Agreements 

The Constitution should be amended to 
provide a mechanism to ensure that desig- 


nated agreements between governments 
are protected from unilateral change. This- 
would occur when Parliament and the legis- 
lature(s) enact laws approving the agree- 
ment. 


Each application of the mechanism 
should cease to have effect after a maxi- 
mum of five years but could be renewed by 
a vote of Parliament and the legislature(s) 
readopting similar legislation. Govern- 
ments of Aboriginal peoples should have 
access to this mechanism. The provision 
should be available to protect both bilateral 
and multilateral agreements among federal, 
provincial and territorial governments, and 
the governments of Aboriginal Peoples. A 
government negotiating an agreement 
should be accorded equality of treatment in 
relation to any government which has al- 
ready concluded an agreement, taking into 
account different needs and circumstances. 


It is the intention of governments to apply 
this mechanism to future agreements re- 
lated to the Canada Assistance Plan (*). 


27. Immigration 

A new provision should be added to the 
Constitution committing the Government of 
Canada to negotiate agreements with the 
provinces relating to immigration. 


The Constitution should oblige the 
federal government to negotiate and con- 
clude within a reasonable time an immigra- 
tion agreement at the request of any 
province. A government negotiating an 
agreement should be accorded equality of 
treatment in relation to any government 
which has already concluded an agree- 
ment, taking into account different needs 
and circumstances. 


28. Labour Market Development and 
Training 

Exclusive federal jurisdiction for un- 
employment insurance, as set out in Sec- 
tion 91(2A) of the i 
should not be altered. The federal govern- 
ment should retain exclusive jurisdiction for 
income support and its related services 
delivered through the Unemployment In- 
surance system. Federal spending on job 
creation programs should be protected 
through a constitutional provision or a politi- 
cal accord ("*). 


Labour market development and training 
should be identified in section 92 of the 
Constitution as a matter of exclusive provin- 
cial jurisdiction. Provincial legislatures 
should have the authority to constrain 
federal spending that is directly related to 
labour market development and training. 
This should be accomplished through jus- 
ticiable intergovernmental agreements 
designed to meet the circumstances of 
each province. 


At the request of a province, the federal 
government would be obligated to withdraw 
from any or all training activities and'from 
any or all labour market development ac- 
tivities, except Unemployment Insurance. 
The federal government should be required 
to negotiate and conclude agreements to 
provide reasonable compensation to 


provinces requesting that the federal 
government withdraw. 


The Government of Canada and the 
government of the province that requested 
the federal government to withdraw should 
conclude agreements within a reasonable 
time. 


Provinces negotiating agreements 
should be accorded equality of treatment 
with respect to terms and conditions of 
agreements in relation to any other province 
that has already concluded an agreement, 
taking into account the different needs and 
circumstances of the provinces. 


The federal, provincial and territorial 
governments should commit themselves in a 
political accord to enter into administrative 
arrangements to improve efficiency and client 
service and ensure effective coordination of 
federal Unemployment Insurance and 
provincial employment functions (*). 
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As a safeguard, the federal government 
should be required to negotiate and con- 
clude an agreement within a reasonable 
time, at the request of any province not 
requesting the federal government to 
withdraw, to maintain its labour market 
development and training programs and ac- 
tivities in that province. A similar safeguard 
should be available to the territories. 


There should be a constitutional 
provision for an ongoing federal role in the 
establishment of national policy objectives 
for the national aspects of labour market 
development. National labour market 
policy objectives would be established 
through a process which could be set out in 
the Constitution including the obligation for 
presentation to Parliament for debate. Fac- 
tors to be considered in the establishment 
of national policy objectives could include 
items such as national economic condi- 
tions, national labour market requirements, 
international labour market trends and 
changes in intei, ‘ional economic condi- 
tions. In establish..ig national policy objec- 
tives, the federa’ jovernment would take 
into uccount the different needs and cir- 
cumstai.ces of ihe provinces; and there 
wo'ild be a provision, in the Constitution or 
in a political accord, committing the federal, 
provincial and territorial governments to 
support the development of common oc- 
cupational standards, in consultation with 
employer and employee groups (*). 


Provinces that negotiated agreements to 
constrain the federal spending power 
should be obliged to ensure that their jabour 
market development programs are com- 
patible with the national policy objectives, in 
the context of different needs and cir- 
cumstances. 


Considerations of service to the public in 
both official languages should be included 
in a political accord and be discussed as 
part of the negotiation of bilateral agree- 
ments (*). 


The concerns of Aboriginal peoples in 
this field will be dealt with through the 
mechanisms set out in item 40 below. 


29. Culture 

Provinces should have exclusive juris- 
diction over cultural matters within the 
provinces. This should be recognized 
through an explicit constitutional amend- 
ment that also recognizes the continuing 
responsibility of the federal government in 
Canadian cultural matters. The federal 
government should retain responsibility for 
national cultural institutions, including 
grants and contributions delivered by these 
institutions. The Government of Canada 
commits to negotiate cultural agreements 
with provinces in recognition of their lead 
responsibility for cultural matters within the 
province and to ensure that the federal 
government and the province work in har- 
mony. These changes should not alter the 
federal fiduciary responsibility for Aboriginal 
people. The non-derogation provisions for 
Aboriginal peoples set out in item 40 of this 
document will apply to culture. 


30. Forestry 

Exclusive provincial jurisdiction over 
forestry should be recognized and clarified 
through an explicit constitutional amend- 
ment. 


Provincial legislatures should have the 
authority to constrain federal spending that 
is directly related to forestry. 


This should be accomplished through 
justiciable intergovernmental agreements, 
designed to meet the specific circumstan- 
ces of each province. The mechanism 
used would be the one set out in item 26 of 
this document, including a provision for 
equality of treatment with respect to terms 
and conditions. Considerations of service 
to the public in both official languages 
should be considered a possible part of 
such agreements (*) 


Such an agreement should set the terms 
for federal withdrawal, including the level 


and form of financial resources to be trans- 

ferred. In addition, a political accord could 
specify the form the compensation would 
take (i.e. cash transfers, tax points, or 
others) (*). Alternatively, such an agree- 
ment could require the federal government 
to maintain its spending in that province. A 
similar safeguard should be available to the 
territories. The federal government should 
be obliged to negotiate and conclude such 
an agreement within a reasonable time. 


These changes and the ones set out in 
items 31, 32, 33, 34 and 35 should not alter 
the federal fiduciary responsibility for 
Aboriginal people. The provisions set out in 
item 40 would apply. 


31. Mining 

Exclusive provincial jurisdiction over 
mining should be recognized and clarified 
through an explicit constitutional amend- 
ment and the negotiation of federal-provin- 
cial agreements. This should be done inthe 
same manner as set out above with respect 
to forestry (*). 


32. Tourism 

Exclusive provincial jurisdiction over 
tourism should be recognized and clarified 
through an explicit constitutional amend- 
ment and the negotiation of federal-provin- 
cial agreements. This should be done inthe 
same manner as set out above with respect 
to forestry (*). 


33. Housing 

Exclusive provincial jurisdiction over 
housing should be recognized and clarified 
through an explicit constitutional amend- 
ment and the negotiation of federal-provin- 
cial agreements. This should be done inthe 
same manner as set out above with respect 
to forestry (*). 


34. Recreation 

Exclusive provincial jurisdiction over 
recreation should be recognized and 
clarified through an explicit constitutional 
amendment and the negotiation of federal- 
provincial agreements. This should be 
done in the same manner as set out above 
with respect to forestry (*). 


35. Municipal and Urban Affairs 

Exclusive provincial jurisdiction over 
municipal and urban affairs should be 
recognized and clarified through an explicit 
constitutional amendment and the negotia- 
tion of federal-provincial agreements. This 
should be done in the same manner as set 
out above with respect to forestry (*). 


36. Regional Development 

In addition to the commitment to regional 
development to be added to Section 36 of 
the Constitution Act, 1982 (described in 
item 5 of this document), a provision should 
be added to the Constitution that would 
oblige the federal government to negotiate 
an agreement atthe request of any province 
with respect to regional development. Such 
agreements could be protected under the 
provision set out in item 26 ("Protection of 
Intergovernmental Agreements"). 
Regional development should not become 
a separate head of power in the constitution. 


37. Telecommunications 

The federal government should be com- 
mitted to negotiate agreements with the 
provincial governments to coordinate and 
harmonize the procedures of their respec- 
tive regulatory agencies in this field. Such 
agreements could be protected under the 
provision set out in item, 26 ("Protection of 
Intergovernmental Agreements’). 


38. Federal Power of Disallowance 
and Reservation 


This provision of the Constitution should 
be repealed. Repeal requires unanimity. 


39. Federal Declaratory Power 

Section 92(10)(c) of the Constitution 
Act.1867 permits the federal government to 
declare a "work" to be for the general ad- 


-vantage of Canada and bring it under the 
legislative jurisdiction of Parliament. This 
provision should be amended to ensure that 
the declaratory power can only be applied 
to new works or rescinded with respect to 
past declarations with the explicit consent 
of the province(s) in which the work is 
situated. Existing declarations should be 
left undisturbed unless all of the legislatures 
affected wish to take action. 


40. Aboriginal Peoples’ Protection 
Mechanism 

There should be a general non-deroga- 
tion clause to ensure that division of powers 
amendments will not affect the rights of the 
Aboriginal peoples and the jurisdictions and 
powers of governments of Aboriginal 
peoples. 


IV. FIRST PEOPLES 


Note: References to the territories will be 
added to the legal text with respect to this 
section, except where clearly inappropriate. 
Nothing in the amendments would extend 
the powers of the territorial legislatures. 


A. THE INHERENT RIGHT OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


41. The Inherent Right of Self- 
Government 

The Constitution should be amended to 
recognize that the Aboriginal peoples of 
Canada have the inherent right of self- 
government within Canada. This right 
should be placed in a new section of the 
Constitution Act. 1982, section 35.1(1). 


The recognition of the inherent right of 
self-government should be interpreted in 
light of the recognition of Aboriginal govern- 
ments as one of three orders of government 
in Canada. 


A contextual statement should be in- 
serted in the Constitution, as follows: 


The exercise of the right of self-govern- 
ment includes the authority of the duly 
constituted legislative bodies of 
Aboriginal peoples, each within its own 
jurisdiction: 

(a) to safeguard and develop their lan- 
guages, cultures, economies, identities, 
institutions and traditions; and, 


(b) to develop, maintain and strengthen 
their relationship with their lands, waters 
and environment 


so as to determine and control their 
development as peoples according to their 
own values and priorities and ensure the 
integrity of their societies. 


Before making any final determination of 
an issue arising from the inherent right of 
self-government, a court or tribunal should 
take into account the contextual statement 
referred to above, should enquire into the 
efforts that have been made to resolve the 
issue through the negotiations and should 
be empowered to order the parties to take 
such steps as are appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances to effect a negotiated resolu- 
tion. 


42. Delayed Justiciability 

The inherent right of self-government 
should be entrenched in the Constitution. 
However, its justiciability should be delayed 
for a five-year period through constitutional 
language and a political accord (*). 


Delaying the justiciability of the right 
should be coupled with a constitutional 
provision which would shield Aboriginal 
rights. 


Delaying the justiciability of the right will 
not make the right contingent and will not 
affect existing Aboriginal and treaty rights. 


The issue of special courts or tribunals 
should be on the agenda of the First 
Ministers’ Conference on Aboriginal Con- 
stitutional matters referred to in item 53 (*). 


43. Charter Issues 
The 


Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms should apply immediately to 
governments of Aboriginal peoples. 


A technical change should be made to 
the English text of Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the 


to ensure that it corresponds to the French 
text. 


The legislative bodies of Aboriginal 
peoples should have access to Section 33 
of the Constitution Act, 1982 (the not- 
withstanding clause) under conditions that 
are similar to those applying to Parliament 
and the provincial legislatures but which are 
appropriate to the circumstances of 
Aboriginal peoples and their legislative 
bodies. 


44. Land 


The specific constitutional provision on 
the inherent right and the specific constitu- 
tional provision on the commitment to 
negotiate land should not create new 
Aboriginal rights to land or derogate from 
existing aboriginal or treaty rights to land, 
except as provided for in self-government 
agreements. 


B. METHOD OF EXERCISE OF THE 
RIGHT 


45. Commitment to Negotiate 

There should be a constitutional commit- 
ment by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments and the Indian, Inuit and Metis 
peoples in the various regions and com- 
munities of Canada to negotiate in good 
faith with the objective of concluding agree- 
ments elaborating the relationship between 
Aboriginal governments and the other or- 
ders of government. The negotiations 
would focus on the implementation of the 
right of self-government including issues of 
jurisdiction, lands and resources, and 
economic and fiscal arrangements. 


46. The Process of Negotiation 


* Political Accord on Negotiation and 
Implementation 
Apolitical accord should be developed to 
guide the process of self-government 
negotiations (*). 


* Equity of Access 

All Aboriginal peoples of Canada should 
have equitable access to the process of 
negotiation. 


* Trigger for Negotiations 
Self-government negotiations should be 
initiated by the representatives of Aboriginal 
peoples when they are prepared to do so. 


* Provision for Non-Ethnic Governments 
Self-government agreements may pro- 
vide for self-government institutions which 
are open to the participation of all residents 
in a region covered by the agreement. 


* Provision for Different Circumstances 

Self-government negotiations should 
take into consideration the different cir- 
cumstances of the various Aboriginal 
peoples. 


« Provision for Agreements 
Self-government agreements should be 
set out in future treaties, including land 
claims agreements or amendments to exist- 
ing treaties, including land claims agree- 
ments. In addition, self-government agree- 
ments could be set out in other agreements 
which may contain a declaration that the 
rights of the Aboriginal peoples are treaty 
rights, within the meaning of Section 35(1) 

of the Constitution Act, 1982. 


* Ratification of Agreements 

There should be an approval process for 
governments and Aboriginal peoples for 
self-governmenj agreements, involving 
Parliament, the legislative assemblies of the 
relevant provinces and/or territories and the 
legislative bodies of the Aboriginal peoples. 
This principle should be expressed in the 
ratification procedures set out in the specific 
self-government agreements. 
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* Non-Derogation Clause 

There should be an explicit statement in 
the Constitution that the commitment to 
negotiate does not make the right of self- 
government contingent on negotiations or 
in any way affect the justiciability of the right 
of self-government. 


* Dispute Resolution Mechanism 
To assist the negotiation process, a dis- 
pute resolution mechanism involving 
mediation and arbitration should be estab- 
lished. Details of this mechanism should be 
set out in a political accord (*). 


47. Legal Transition and Consisten- 
cy of Laws 

A constitutional provision should ensure 
that federal and provincial laws will continue 
to apply until they are displaced by laws 
passed by governments of Aboriginal 
peoples pursuant to their authority. 


A constitutional provision should ensure 
that a law passed by a government of 
Aboriginal peoples, or an assertion of its 
authority based on the inherent right 
provision may not be inconsistent with 
those laws which are essential to the 
preservation of peace, order and good 
government in Canada. However, this 
provision would not extend the legislative 
authority of Parliament or of the legislatures 
of the provinces. 


48. Treaties 

With respect to treaties with Aboriginal 
peoples, the Constitution should be 
amended as follows: 


* treaty rights should be interpreted in a 
just, broad and liberal manner taking 
into account the spirit and intent of the 
treaties and the context in which the 
specific treaties were negotiated; 


* the Government of Canada should be 
committed to establishing and par- 
ticipating in good faith in a joint process 
to clarify or implement treaty rights, or to 
rectify terms of treaties when agreed to 
by the parties. The governments of the 
provinces should also be committed, to 
the extent that they have jurisdiction, to 
participation in the above treaty process 
when invited by the government of 
Canada and the Aboriginal peoples 
concerned or where specified in a 
treaty; 


* participants in this process should have 
regard, among other things and where 
appropriate, to the spirit and intent of the 
treaties as understood by Aboriginal 
peoples. It should be confirmed that all 
Aboriginal peoples that possess treaty 
rights shall have equitable access to this 
treaty process; 


* it should be provided that these treaty 
amendments shall not extend the 
authority of any government or legisla- 
ture, or affect the rights of Aboriginal 
peoples not party to the treaty con- 
cerned. 


C. ISSUES RELATED TO THE EXER- 
CISE OF THE RIGHT 


49. Equity of Access to Section 35 
Rights 

The Constitution should provide that all 
of the Aboriginal peoples of Canada have 
access to those Aboriginal and treaty rights 
recognized and affirmed in Section 35 of the 
Constitution Act, 1982 that pertain to them. 


50. Financing 

Matters relating to the financing of 
governments of Aboriginal peoples should 
be dealt with in a political accord. The ac- 
cord would commit the governments of 
Aboriginal peoples to: 


* promoting equal opportunities for the 
well-being of all Aboriginal peoples; 

¢ furthering economic, social and cultural 
development and employment 
opportunities to reduce disparities 
in opportunities among Aboriginal 


peoples and between Aboriginal 
peoples and other Canadians; and 

* providing essential public services at 
levels reasonably comparable to those 
available to other Canadians in the 
vicinity. 

It would also commit federal and provin- 
cial governments to the principle of provid- 
ing the governments of Aboriginal peoples 
with fiscal or other resources, such as land, 
to assist those governments to govern their 
own affairs and to meet the commitments 
listed above, taking into account the levels 
of services provided to other Canadians in 
the vicinity and the fiscal capacity of govern- 
ments of Aboriginal peoples to raise 
revenues from their own sources. 


The issues of financing and its possible 
inclusion in the Constitution should be on 
the agenda of the First Ministers’ Con- 
ference on Aboriginal Constitutional mat- 
ters referred to in item 53 (*). 


51. Affirmative Action Programs 

The Constitution should include a 
provision which authorizes governments of 
Aboriginal Peoples to undertake affirmative 
action programs for socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged individuals or groups 
and programs for the advancement of 
Aboriginal languages and cultures. 


52. Gender Equality 

Section 35 (4) of the Constitution Act. 
1982, which guarantees existing Aboriginal 
and treaty rights equally to male and female 
persons should be retained. The issue of 
gender equality should be on the agenda of 
the First Ministers’ Conference on 
Aboriginal Constitutional matters referred to 
under item 53 (*). 


53. Future Aboriginal Constitutional 
Process 

The Constitution should be amended to 
provide for four future First Ministers’ Con- 
ferences on Aboriginal constitutional mat- 
ters beginning no later than 1996, and fol- 
lowing every two years thereafter. These 
conferences would be in addition to any 
other First Ministers’ Conferences required 
by the Constitution. The agendas of these 
conferences would include items identified 
in this report and items requested by 
Aboriginal peoples. 


54. Section 91(24) 

For greater certainty, a new provision 
should be added to the Constitution Act, 
1867 to ensure that Section 91(24) applies 
to all Aboriginal peoples. 


The new provision would not result in a 
reduction of existing expenditures by govern- 
ments on Indians and Inuit or alter the fiduciary 
and treaty obligations of the federal govern- 
ment for Aboriginal peoples. This would be 
reflected in a political accord ("*). 


55. Metis in Alberta/Section 91(24) 

The Constitution should be 
amended to safeguard the legislative 
authority of the Government of Alberta 
for Metis and Metis Settlement lands. 


There was agreement to a_ proposed 
amendment to the Alberta Act that would 
constitutionally protect the status of the land 
held in fee simple by the Metis Settlements 
General Council under letters patent from 
Alberta. 


56. Metis Nation Accord (*) 

The federal government, the provinces of 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia and the Metis National 
Council have agreed to enter into a legally 
binding, justiciable and enforceable accord 
on Metis Nation issues. Technical drafting 
of the Accord is being completed. The Ac- 
cord sets out the obligations of the federal 
and provincial governments and the Metis 
Nation. 


The Accord commits governments to 
negotiate: self-government agreements; 
lands and resources; the transfer of the 
portion of Aboriginal programs and services 
available to Metis; and cost sharing arran- 
gements relating to Metis institutions, 
programs and services. 


Provinces and the federal government 
agree not to reduce existing expenditures 
on Metis and other Aboriginal people as a 
result of the Accord or as a result of an 
amendment to section 91(24). The Accord 
defines the Metis for the purposes of the 
Metis Nation Accord and commits govern- 
ments to enumerate and register the Metis 
Nation. 


V. THE AMENDING 


FORMULA 


Note: All of the following changes to the 
amending formula require the unanimous 
agreement of Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures. 


57. Changes to National Institutions 

Amendments to provisions of the Con- 
stitution related to the Senate should re- 
quire unanimous agreement of Parliament 
and the provincial legislatures, once the 
current set of amendments related to 
Senate reform has come into effect. Future 
amendments affecting the House of Com- 
mons, including Quebec’s guarantee of at 
least 25 percent of the seats in the House 
of Commons, and amendments which can 
now be made under S.42 should also re- 
quire unanimity. 


Sections 41 and 42 of the Constitution 
Act. 1982 should be amended so that the 
nomination and appointment process of 
Supreme Court judges would remain sub- 
ject to the general (7/50) amending proce- 
dure. All other matters related to the 
Supreme Court, including its entrenchment, 
its role as the general court of appeal and 
its composition, would be matters requiring 
unanimity. 


58. Establishment of New Provinces 

The current provisions of the amending 
formula governing the creation of new 
provinces should be rescinded. They 
should be replaced by the pre-1982 
provisions allowing the creation of new 
provinces through an Act of Parliament, fol- 
lowing consultation with all of the existing 


Amendments to both the Constitution Act, 1867 (left) and the Constitution Act. 
1982 (right) are being proposed in the Charlottetown Accord. 








provinces at a First Ministers Conference. 


New provinces should not have a role in 
the amending formula without the unani- 
mous consent of all of the provinces and the 
federal government, with the exception of 
purely bilateral or unilateral matters 
described in Sections 38(3), 40, 43, 45 and 
46 as it relates to 43 of the Constitution Act. 
1982. Any increase in the representation 
for new provinces in the Senate should also 
require the unanimous consent of all provin- 
ces and the federal government. Territories 
that become provinces could not lose 
Senators or members of the House of Com- 
mons. 


The provision now contained in Section 
42(1)(e) of the Constitution Act, 1982 with 
respect with the extension of provincial 
boundaries into the Territories should be 


repealed and replaced by the Constitution 
Act, 1871, modified in order to require the 
consent of the Territories. 


59. Compensation for Amendments 
that Transfer Jurisdiction 

Where an amendment is made under the 
general amending formula that transfers 
legislative powers from provincial legisla- 
tures to Parliament, Canada should provide 
reasonable compensation to any province 
that opts out of the amendment. 


60. Aboriginal Consent 


There should be Aboriginal consent to 
future constitutional amendments that 
directly refer to the Aboriginal peoples. Dis- 
cussions are continuing on the mechanism 
by which this consent would be expressed 
with a view to agreeing on a mechanism 
prior to the introduction in Parliament of 
formai resolutions amending the Constitu- 
tion. 


Vi. OTHER ISSUES 
Other constitutional issues were dis- 
cussed during the multilateral meetings. 


The consensus was not to pursue the 
following issues: 


* personal bankruptcy and insolvency; 

* intellectual property; 

* interjurisdictional immunity; 

* inland fisheries; 

* marriage and divorce; 

* residual power; 

* legislative interdelegation; 

* changes to the "notwithstanding clause"; 
* Section 96 (appointment of judges); 


Section 125 (taxation of federal and 

provincial governments); 

¢ Section 92A (export of natural resour- 
ces); 

* requiring notice for changes to federal 

legislation respecting equalization pay- 

ments ; 


* property rights; 
¢ implementation of international treaties. 


Other issues were discussed but were 
not finally resolved, among which were: 


* requiring notice for changes to federal 
legislation respecting Established 
Programs Financing; 


establishing in apolitical accord a formal 
federal-provincial consultation process 
with regard to the negotiation of interna- 
tional treaties and agreements; 
Aboriginal participation in inter- 
governmental agreements respecting 
the division of powers; 


establishing a framework for compensa- 
tion issues with respect to labour market 
development and training; 

* consequential amendments related to 
Senate reform, including by-elections; 

* any other consequential amendments 
required by changes recommended in 
this report. f 
Note: (*)Asterisks in the text indicate the 

areas where the consensus is to proceed 
with a political accord. 
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How will we then 
live? 


On October 26th, Canadians will be going to the polls to either approve of, or reject, the 


constitutional proposal commonly referred to as the Charlottetown Accord. 


Many advocates of the "Yes" side list four basic positions: 


1 . This is the best deal that can be worked out. 





2. If we vote no, Quebec might decide to leave. 
3. If we vote no, the value of the Canadian dollar might go down in international markets. 


4. If we vote no, there might be a negative effect on the economy. 


Many advocates of the "NO" side list nine basic positions: 


1. The proposal, instead of ensuring that all regions are fairly represented in the House of 
Commons according to their population, guarantees that for all time, one out of every four MPs will 
come from Quebec. 


2. The only way that Quebec’s 25% hold on Parliament will ever be broken is if Quebec itself 
decides to willingly surrender that guarantee. 


3. The proposed accord makes Parliament even bigger and more centralized by giving Quebec 
and Ontario 18 more MPs each, further solidifying central Canada’s hold on the reins of power. 


4. The proposed accord guarantees that in the Senate, francophone Senators will have a double 
majority on certain matters of language and culture. If a bill is brought forward which deals with any 
issue deemed as having an impact on "French language or culture”, the double majority rule would 
apply. Some constitutional experts say that this could include such things as potential changes to 
bilingual legislation, the National Film Board, the CBC, multicultural policy, the arts, etc. (To 
understand this aspect of the proposal, imagine a theoretical Senate with 62 members: seven 
francophone Senators and 55 non-francophone Senators. If 52 of the 55 non-francophone Senators 
voted yes on a particular bill affecting one of these issues, and only four of the seven francophone 
Senators voted no, the votes of the four French Senators would override the 52 non-French 
Senators) 


5 The proposed accord obligates Canada’s taxpayers to pay for a whole new level of government, 
known as aboriginal self-government, yet does not define what self-government is, how much it will 
cost, or who is an aboriginal person. 


6. Many advocates of a Triple E Senate say there are only one and a half E’s in this proposal. 
The proposal states that there will be six Senators from each province (making up one E), and that 
Senators may be elected either by the citizens of a province or by the individual legislatures of the 
province. This means that if any Canadian Premier chooses to appoint Senators rather than have 
them elected, they are absolutely free to do so. This aspect of the deal gets half an E. On the matter 
of an effective Senate, many Triple E advocates say the proposal provides nothing because in most 
cases, the mechanism for resolving disputes between the Senate and Parliament is a joint vote: 337 
MPs vs. 62 Senators. 


Pg Because the amending formula for changes to major governmental institutions requires 
unanimity, advocates of the "no" side say the agreement would be carved in stone. 


8. The proposal protects "collective" rather than “individual” rights. "No" forces say that instead 
of ensuring that all Canadians will be treated equal, the proposal entrenches collective rights for 
such groups as labour unions, and special status for French Quebecers. 


9. The "No" forces say: Those who say that Canadians should vote yes to end the wrangling and 
get on with the economy are not telling the truth. If approved, the proposal will set in motion virtually 
dozens of separate federal-provincial, and in some cases aboriginal, negotiations for years to come. 
They are concerned that the proposal commits Canadians to dozens of items and principles that are 
not defined. 





